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THE BEAR LAKE MONSTERS 


AustTIN E. FIFE 


Since medieval knights rode forth with spear and lance 
to subdue the werewolves of fen and forest and the serpents 
of sea and lake, Anglo-American tradition has been filled 
with a stream of lore about monsters of unseemly size and 
behavior that have haunted the shores of every sea and every 
inland body of water of any consequence. As late as the 
summer of 1944 the mysterious appearance of such a mon- 
ster was reported from the Farragut Naval Training Station 
on Lake Pende Oreille in Idaho. In September, 1947, a 
piano-tuner and his daughter, residents of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, saw “a fifty-foot or even longer” monster disporting 
itself off Lynn Beach, “rolling its barrel-like head and 
writhing its back coils in and out of the sea.” 

Little wonder then that converts to Mormonism who had 
trod the soil where Beowulf and Arthur’s knights vied with 
the monsters of the deep should have brought these stories 
along in their adventuresome trek to Zion and transplanted 
them to the shores of Utah’s vast inland seas. The story 
teller’s imagination was as common a trait among our 
pioneer ancestors as was apostolic insistence upon veracity. 
Thanks to them we possess in Deseret today a rich and varied 
fabric of local legends, of which one of the most picturesque 
is that of the Bear Lake Monsters. 

The Monsters seem first to have captured the attention 
of the general public as a result of a dispatch from Rich 
County, Utah, published in the Deseret News of July 27, 
1868, and bearing the initials of “J.C.R.” This account is 
so explicit and yet so filled with the terse innuendo of the 
reporter that we reproduce it here in its entirety. 


All lakes, caves and dens have their legendary histories. Tra- 
dition loves to throw her magic wand over beautiful dells and 
lakes and people them with fairies, giants and monsters of various 
kinds. Bear Lake has also its monster tale to tell, and when I 
have told it, I will leave you to judge whether or not its merits 
are merely traditionary. 


"Los Angeles Times, September 14, 1947; quoted in Western Folklore Quar- 
terly, VII, 67. 
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The Indians say there is a monster animal which lives in the 
Lake that has captured and carried away Indians while in the 
Lake swimming; but they say it has not been seen by them for 
many years, not since the buffalo inhabited the valley. They repre- 
sent it as being of the serpent kind, but having legs about eighteen 
inches long on which they sometimes crawl out of the water a 
short distance on the shore. They also say it spurts water upwards 
out of its mouth. 


Since the settlement of this valley several persons have re- 
ported seeing a huge animal of some kind that they could not de- 
scribe; but such persons have generally been alone when they saw 
it, and but little credence have been attached to the matter, and 
until this summer the “monster question” had about died out. 


About three weeks ago Mr. S. M. Johnson, who lives on the 
east side of the lake at a place called South Eden was going to 
the Round Valley settlement, six miles to the South of this place 
and when about half way he saw something in the lake which at 
the time, he thought to be a drowned person. The road being 
some little distance from the water’s edge he rode to the beach and 
the waves were running pretty high. He thought it would soon 
wash into shore. In a few minutes two or three feet of some kind 
of an animal that he had never seen before were raised out of the 
water. He did not see the body, only the head and what he sup- 
posed to be part of the neck. It had ears or bunches on the side 
of its head nearly as large as a pint cup. The waves at times 
would dash over its head, when it would throw water from its 
mouth or nose. It did not drift landward, but appeared sta- 
tionary, with the exception of turning its head. Mr. Johnson 
thought a portion of the body must lie on the bottom of the lake 
or it would have drifted with the action of the water. This is Mr. 
Johnson’s version as he told me. 


The next day an animal of a monster kind was seen near the 
same place by a man and three women, who said it was swimming 
when they first saw it. They represented [it] as being very large, 
and say it swam much faster than a horse could run on land. 
These recent discoveries again revived the “monster question.” 
Those who had seen it before brought in their claims anew, and 
many people began to think the story was not altogether moon- 
shine. 


On Sunday last as N. C. Davis and Allen Davis, of St. 
Charles, and Thomas Slight and J. Collings of Paris, with six 
women, were returning from Fish Haven, when about midway 
from the latter named place to St. Charles their attention was 
suddenly attracted to a peculiar motion or wave in the water, 
about three miles distant. The lake was not rough, only a little 
disturbed by a light wind. Mr. Slight says he distinctly saw the 
sides of a very large animal that he would suppose to be not less 
than ninety feet in length. Mr. Davis don’t think he (Davis) saw 
any part of the body, but is positive it must have been not less than 
40 feet in length, judging by the wave it rolled upon both sides of 
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it as it swam, and the wake it left in the rear. It was going South, 
and all agreed that it swam with a speed almost incredible to their 
senses. Mr. Davis says he never saw a locomotive travel faster, and 
thinks it made a mile a minute, easy. In a few minutes after the 
discovery of the first, a second one followed in its wake; but it 
seemed to be much smaller, appearing to Mr. Slight about the 
size of a horse. A large one, in all, and six small ones had [sic: 
“hied?” | southward out of sight. 

One of the large ones before disappearing made a sudden turn 
to the west, a short distance; then back to its former track. At this 
turn Mr. Slight says he could distinctly see it was of a brownish 
color. They could judge somewhat of their speed by observing 
known distances on the other side of the lake, and all agree that 
the velocity with which they propelled themselves through the 
water was astonishing. They represent the waves that rolled up in 
front and on each side of them as being three feet high from where 
they stood. This is substantially their statement as they told me. 
Messrs. Davis and Slight are prominent men, well known in this 
country, and all of them are reliable persons whose veracity is un- 
doubted. I have no doubt they would be willing to make affidavits 
to their statement. 


There you have the monster story so far as completed, but I 
hope it will be concluded by the capture of one sometime. If so 
large an animal exists in this altitude and in so small a lake, what 
could it be? It must be something new under the sun, the scrip- 
tural text to the contrary, not withstanding. Is it fish, flesh or 
serpent, amphibious and fabulous or a great big fish, or what is it? 
Give it up but have hopes of someday seeing it, if it really exists, 
and I have no reason to doubt the above statements. Here is an 
excellent opportunity for some company to bust Barnum on a 
dicker for the monster, if they can only catch one; already some 
of our settlers talk of forming a joint stock arrangement and what 
they can do to the business.” 


In a subsequent dispatch in the same newspaper it is 
reported that Marion Thomas and the three sons of Phineas 
H. Cook were on the lake fishing opposite Swan Creek when 
they encountered the monster. Its head resembled that of a 
serpent and the twenty feet of its body which they saw was 
covered with a light brown fur like that of an otter. Two 
flippers extended upwards from the body which were com- 
pared to the fishermen’s oars, and they affirmed that they 
came so near it that they might have shot it with a rifle.* 


In 1871 at least three dispatches appeared in Salt Lake 
newspapers giving further information about the physical 


*Deseret News, July 27, 1868; in Fife Mormon Collection III, 31. 


*Quoted in Heart Throbs of the West, compiled by Kate B. Carter, Daughters 
of Utah Pioneers, II (Salt Lake City, 1940), 53. 
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characteristics and mysterious appearances of the monster, 
two in the Semi-Weekly Herald and one in the Deseret News. 
Milando Pratt and Thomas Rich (a son of the well-known 
C.C.) saw the monster south of Fish Haven on July 19. An 
unusual commotion in the waters of the lake attracted their 
attention and presently they saw the head and a portion of 
the body of the creature emerge from the decp—a body in 
diameter like that of a man and a head which suggested a 
walrus minus the tusks. Upon the firing of several shots the 
creature swam away towards the east shore, its track marked 
by a wavy serpentine motion. Another dispatch reports the 
capture of a young monster near Fish Haven—a creature 
some twenty feet in length which propelled itself through 
the water by the action of its tail and legs, and which had a 
mouth of sufficient dimensions to swallow a man “without 
any difficulty.” It was also reported that an enterprising 
citizen, determined to capture a specimen, had sect a bait out 
in the lake attached to a gigantic hook that was secured to 
a sturdy sapling on shore by means of a large rope." 

One wonders that fresh, remote Bear Lake should have 
acquired so early and so authoritatively its sea serpent legend 
while the saline, the storied Great Salt Lake remained sterile 
of both animal life and legend. Was the water too salty, or 
were imaginations too prosaic? However, much searching 
has also revealed a monster in the Great Salt Lake, migra- 
tory no doubt from the little valley across two mountain 
ranges to the east where all of Utah’s bona fide sea-serpents 
have made their permanent home. And we note that in his 
migration this monster has acquired some of the physical 
characteristics of a land-lubber. The account follows as 
printed in the Salt Lake Semi-Weekly Herald of July 
14, 1877. 


A correspondent of the Corinne Record, sends that paper a 
graphic account of the discovery at Monument Point, of a large 
monster in Great Salt Lake. The discovery is said to have been 
made by the night hands at Barnes and Co.’s salt boilers, on the 
night of the 8th. The story, briefly, is that strange noises proceed- 
ing from the lake have been frequently heard. On the night in 
question, the men saw a huge mass of hide and fin rapidly ap- 
proaching, and when within a few yards of the store it raised its 
enormous head and uttered a terrible bellow. The men took to 
their heels, fleeing to the mountains and did not return until day- 


‘Ibid., ch. 2. 
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light, when the trail of the animal was traced. Rocks were found 
to have been turned over by the monster, and the ground had 
been turned over by it. J. H. McNeil, one of the men who claim 
to have seen the monster, made affidavit to his story in which he 
says, “It was a great animal like a crocodile, or alligator, approach- 
ing the bank, but much larger than I have ever heard of one 
being. It must have been seventy-five feet long; but the head was 
not like an alligator’s, it was more like a horse’s. When within a 
few yards of the shore it made a loud noise and my companion and 
I fled up the mountain, where we stayed all night. When we 
came down in the morning we saw tracks on the shore, but 
nothing else.” 

The story is probably a hoax; however, the editor of the 
Record vouches for the correspondent as a man whose veracity 
cannot be impeached.* 


If the Salt Lake species has become extinct, or returned 
to its original haunts in the waters of Bear Lake, the Bear 
Lake colony has increased in numbers and size with the 
passing of time; whether this be due to natural growth and 
increase of the members of the colony or to the refined 
poetic license of modern story tellers we leave it to the read- 
ers to judge. The monsters have a body “many yards in 
length.” Local residents have more recently used a hook of 
whaling proportions attached to a twenty-foot cable leader 
and four hundred yards of one-inch rope for a line, the whole 
thing rigged as for bait fishing save that a large river buoy 
was used for a floater with a staff and flag atop it. It is 
thought that the monster will consume a few yards of the 
cable along with the bait, that this will lie heavy on his 
stomach and that, in his efforts to regurgitate it, the hook 
will be dragged deeper and deeper into his vitals until there 
is little chance of escape. Barbershop engineers have even 
made blueprints of a series of dead falls to be constructed at 
various points in the lake so that the waters might be run 
through them like a sieve, thereby leaving the wily water 
devils on dry land.° 


It would be impossible to relate here even a small por- 
tion of the endless contemporary accounts of the Bear Lake 
monster. Of our contemporary versions, the most authentic 
surely is the account of Preston Pond, Scout Executive in 


‘Fife Mormon Collection II, No. 32. 


*J. H. Paul in the Improvement Era, XXXII, 987 (Fife Mormon Collection III, 
No. 23); MS in the folklore files of the Utah State Historical Society 
(Fife Mormon Collection II, No. 29). 
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Cache Valley; for, after all, scouts don’t lie, and their leaders 
surely teach by example as well as by precept! 


In the early days in the history of Cache Valley, and 
especially in the early days of Bear Lake Valley, there was nothing 
but a very crude wagon road connecting Bear Lake Valley with 
Cache Valley, and it was at least a two-day trip to go from Cache 
Valley to Bear Lake Valley. At that time it was over Mud Flat 
and down into Round Valley. 

There was a certain family in Logan that decided they’d like 
to go over to Bear Lake and spend a couple of days—there were 
a couple of families. They hitched up a team on an old light 
spring wagon and spent the first night half-way through the 
canyon. The next afternoon about three or four o’clock they 
arrived at the Lake. 

Everybody thought, “Boy, wouldn’t a swim be swell!” The 
beach was quite open and sandy. They drove the team onto the 
beach and unhitched the horses and tied them to the wagon and 
gave them some hay—quite a bunch of hay. The two fathers and 
mothers got into their bathing suits and went down on to the slope 
of the beach and were just enjoying themselves in a grand way. 

All at once there was a great commotion in the water. Big 
waves were coming in. All at once they noticed the water line 
was receding down the beach. They couldn’t quite understand it. 
They looked out into the lake and a great monster was coming 
up—his head was already up. He was as big as a couple of box 
cars. He was marching up toward the shore. He opened his 
mouth—just imagine, he had a mouth as big as a box car—and he 
was coming towards them. The water was receding until there 
wasn’t any water near them. They didn’t know what to do. They 
called the kids and started toward the wagon and just as they 
were about to reach the wagon the monster opened up his mouth 
and was going to take them every one in it, with the wagon and 
horses, and a little dog began to bark and it detracted his attention, 
and he looked back and saw his ugly self coming up out of the 
water like a long train of twenty-five box cars. He saw how ugly 
he was and he began to cry and the tears were so copious that they 
washed him back into the lake.’ 


No legend of such stirring proportions was ever circu- 
lated without there arising a corps of skeptics who have tried 
to explain it away. And so there are explanations for the 
appearance of these ominous fresh water serpents that are 
as varied, as imaginative, as folksy as the legend itself. Carp 
have been seen to swim and disport themselves in Bear Lake 
in such numbers, size, and frenzy that they have boiled the 
water along a half-mile stretch. The old-worldish, supersti- 


"Told to the author at Logan on June 19, 1946 (Fife Mormon Collection I, 
No. 554). 
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tious imaginations of our pioneer ancestors simply meta- 
morphosed these schools of carp into dragons of the deep!" 
In early days the Bear Lake Valley was abundant with elk. 
They were sometimes seen swimming across the lake in tan- 
dem and at a distance the back of each animal might have 
been mistaken for one of the coils of the mythical monster’s 
back.” Scientific research to the contrary notwithstanding, 
local residents of the Bear Lake region still assert their belief 
in the genuine appearance of the monster and think that it 
might be an actual descendant of some pterodactyl, ichthyo- 
saur, or dinosaur of past geological ages. Others have 
thought that it might possibly be a descendant of a long- 
necked race of Mesozoic sea lizards which survived in 
ancient Lake Bonneville and which migrated to Bear Lake, 
possibly when the salinity of the water at Lake Bonneville 
got too high for their viperous tastes."” “Realizing this lake 
was once a part of Lake Bonneville or great glacial lake that 
once covered this Great Basin,” we are told in Heart Throbs 
of the West, “It is not unlikely some remnant of sea life re- 
mained in this region when the pioneers arrived.”” Still 
another explanation is that the yarn was perpetrated by Joe 
Rich as a pure prank. It wasn’t long until Joe’s neighbors 
were seeing monsters all over the lake. One local farmer was 
certain that he heard it prowling about in his garden. He 
got out his gun and shot it, only to find that it was his 
neighbor’s two-year-old heifer." 

I am told that in recent years there has been a conscious 
effort made by resort owners of Bear Lake to squelch the 
legend because they feared it might intimidate wary bathers 
and thus depopulate their establishments.’* If this be true 
then one of Utah’s finest legends is to be murdered in the 
guise of.a magnificent monster who seems never yet to have 





‘Explanation of a Utah University professor as related to Hector Lee, formerly 
director of the Utah Humanities Research Foundation (Fife Mormon 
Collection I, No. 332). 

*Preston Pond, Logan, Utah, June 19, 1946 (Fife Mormon Collection I, No. 
553). 

MS in the folklore files of the Utah State Historical Society (Fife Mormon 
Collection II, No. 29, p. 1). 

"Ibid., I, 53. 

“Arthur W. Hart, Preston, Idaho, May 16, 1946 (Fife Mormon Collection I, 
No. 282). 

™MS in the folklore files of the Utah State Historical Society (Fife Mormon 
Collection II, No. 29, p. 2). 
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swallowed a single person since the arrival of the white man. 
Moreover, these resort proprietors are not being far-sighted. 
I personally would risk a passage through the varmint’s 
slimy innards or pay for every resort accommodation without 
a squawk for a chance to get one fleeting glimpse of the awe- 
some creature. And if that can’t be arranged, then I would 
just as leave sit by a crackling pine log fire in a resort lobby 
and listen to a mountain minstrel strike an occasional chord 
on his guitar and recite the yarns of long ago when sea ser- 
pents were sea serpents and the spinners of yarns did not 
circumscribe their yarns in the confines of the pure unadul- 
terated truth: 


List the skald of Black Bear fen 
The sea snake sing! Drear from his watery den 
He came... 





PACKRAT 


Of all inhabitants of hill and plain, 

Of all the wise that feel what may occur 
And store up hay, repair dams, or dig deep, 
The packrat is the poet philosopher. 


He knows the value of things not to eat, 

Collects with bead-eyed stealth the weathered bone, 
Brings to his nest that which does not keep warm, 
Lays with his withered leaves the shining stone. 


—CLARICE SHORT. 











JOURNEY TO ZION 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF ERASTUS SNOW 


Erastus Snow, born in 1818, crossed the plains to Utah 
in 1847 with the original pioneer party, and was one of 
the first of them to enter and explore Salt Lake Valley. 
This extract from his journal (Vol. IV), from April 6 
through October, 1847, gives an account of the journey 
from Winter Quarters, the entry to the valley, and the 
founding of Salt Lake City.’ 


April 6th, 1847. Met with the Apostles, Elders and 
Saints in a special Conference to celebrate the Anniversary 
of the organization of the Church, in Winterquarters.’ Spent 
a few hours in exchange of feeling and exhortation and in 
transacting some unimportant business and adjourned by 
advice of President Brigham Young, as he and the most of 
the Pioneer company were about ready and anxious to be 
on their journey westward. 

Wednesday 7th, President Young’s teams and those be- 
longing to his family with many others of the Pioneers 
started and moved out seven miles and camped. I loaded 
my wagon and prepared for starting. On the 8th, I called 
my family together and dedicated them unto the Lord, and 
commanded them to serve the Lord with all their hearts, 
and cultivate peace and love, and hearken to the whisper- 
ings of the Holy Spirit and pray much; and inasmuch as they 
would do this they should have power over disease and 
death, and we should all meet again in the due time of the 
Lord. 

I then laid my hands upon my children and blessed them 
beginning with the youngest Mahonri, my infant son three 
months old; next Mary Minerva, infant daughter six months 
old; next James, five years old, and lastly Sarah Lucina, 
oldest daughter, six years and three months old, blessing 
"This extract is printed by permission of the family of the late Dr. Clarence 


Snow, from their typed copy of the journal. Footnotes are by Leland H. 


Creer. 
*Site of the present Florence, Nebraska, nine miles north of Omaha. 
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each according to the fulness of my heart in the power of 
the Holy Ghost. 


I then administered to my wife Artimesia blessing her 
and rebuking her weakness, and giving her a charge toward 
her family; also blessed Minerva, giving her a similar 
charge; — My temporal business I committed to the care of 
Brother Caleb Edwards. All things being now ready I 
started about 3 o’clock P.M., taking with me James Craig, 
an Irishman by birth, who had spent many years of his life 
in Canada, where also he embraced the fulness of the Gos- 
pel. We joined the main camp that evening seven miles out 
in time for me to return on horseback with the Twelve and 
others to meet in council Elder Parley P. Pratt who had just 
arrived from England. He informed the Council that Elder 
John Taylor was on his way up the River with about Five 
Hundred Dollars worth of astronomical and other instru- 
ments very useful to the Pioneers on their Journey. The 
Council voted that the Pioneers move on and cross the Elk- 
horn River, and the council then returned and meet Elder 
Taylor next Tuesday in council and received from him the 
instruments; and that he arrived in due time. 


Friday, 9th., Accordingly today we all returned to camp 
and the company started and went up the divide near the 
Missouri waters a few miles and bore off to the West and 
camped in the open prairie about ten miles from our first 
encampment. 

10th. Having no fuel with which to cook this morning 
took an early start and soon crossed Poppy Creek, where a 
few scattering trees afforded fuel for that portion of the 
company who were under the necessity of stopping to cook, 
the balance of us taking a southwest course from this Creek, 
struck the waters of Elkhorn River about noon and contin- 
ued down the river about eight miles to the old crossing, 
having traveled about 18 miles today. Several of the Twelve 
and as many others as had time (myself included) crossed 
our teams this evening. President Brigham Young and the 
rear of the company camped five miles up the river. 

Sunday morning they arrived and during the day all 
crossed and camped together on the west side of the Horn, 
where the Broad Bottom extended across the Platt. 

I neglected to state that we crossed our wagons on a raft 
prepared by a few of our company who had been sent a few 
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days previous for the purpose, and forded the stream with 
our horses, it being only about four feet deep. 

12th. The company started up the Platt* with instruc- 
tions to stop at a point of timber about 12 miles up and be 
doing some blacksmithing and other necessary work until 
the Twelve returned from Winterquarters. I returned on 
horseback with the Twelve and a few others, and arrived 
home about five o'clock of the same evening. Elder Taylor 
had not yet arrived. But all hands made arrangements to 
return on Wednesday and waited in faith for the accomplish- 
ment of the vote of the former council. About sunset on 
Tuesday, Elder Taylor arrived with the instruments, and we 
met in council that evening much to the joy of our hearts. 

Wednesday 15th. All returned to the Horn. 15th. Over- 
took our teams and the company who were waiting accord- 
ing to instructions. 16th. In the forenoon the whole com- 
pany were called together and numbered 143 men, 3 women 
and 2 children besides a few brethren who had accompanied 
us thus far intending to return to Winterquarters. The com- 
pany was then addressed by President Young and others on 
“the necessity of strict organization and standing strictly to 
our duties, and he promised them moreover, that if they 
would abide his counsel and observe his directions, they 
should go safe, and they and their teams be preserved from 
the Indians and every enemy.” “At an appointed hour the 
Bugle would sound for prayers, and for retiring to rest; also 
for an alarm during the night, and at Five o'clock in the 
morning to call all up to prayers, and to prepare for break- 
fast and for moving; and every man was expected to be on 
his knees in his wagon offering up his devotions at the hour 
of prayer.” —They then proceeded to organize by appointing 
captains of tens, fifties and hundreds—a guard of fifty men 
were selected for a constant night guard, and Stephen Mark- 
ham appointed their Captain. —At three o’clock P.M. we 
took our march, each ten moving in its place. We halted 
in about one and one-half hours near an Island of rushes 
where we turned our teams and guarded them throughout 
the night. I was, myself, on duty the latter part of the night 


*The line of march was on the north banks of the Platte and North Platte 
rivers, which the pioneers followed to Fort Laramie. The most frequently 
traveled route to the West was on the south banks of these streams, but the 
pioneers preferred the north bank route in order to avoid contact with the 
emigrants to Oregon and California. 
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and it was very cold, and there was considerable ice in the 
morning. 


17th. We traveled only about eight miles and halted at 
a convenient point of timber on the Platt and prepared for 
Sunday. —A little before sunset we were called together and 
organized for military operations by appointing President 
Young, General; L. Markham, Colonel; Shadrach Roundy 
and John Pack, Majors; and the several Captains of Tens 
to stand as the Captains of their companies respectfully, and 
Brother Tanner Gunner, with eight (8) Artillery men; and 
all were instructed to move by tens and in a solid column, 
every man with his gun upon his shoulder or where he can 
put his hand upon it at a moments warning. 


Sunday, 18th. Today has passed quietly away, without 
any meetings except in our wagons, on account of its being 
cold and chilly; —A train of seven wagons belonging to Mr. 
Sarpee of the Fur Company passed us on their way from 
Pawnee to the Bluffs. 


Monday, 19th. At Five o’clock my partner (who by the 
way was the Bugler) sounded the call for prayers and pre- 
parations for moving. At Seven he sounded for moving; we 
moved by tens, every one except teamsters walking by his 
wagon with his gun upon his shoulder. We traveled about 
22 miles, and camped a little before sunset on the banks of 
the Platt forming with our wagons a half circle on the 
River. While baiting our teams at noon opposite Diamond 
Island, O. P. Rockwell and Elder J. C. Little and the 
notorious ‘Tom Brown, came up with us; the two former 
having left camp on Friday previous to return to Winter- 
quarters on business. 


20th. We traveled about 20 miles, crossed Shell Creek 
about ten o’clock A.M.; camped about Four o’clock P.M., 
forming our semi-circle opposite a small Island near the 
main shore or bank where we turned our teams for the night. 
Near the camp our fishermen drew the seine and caught 
upwards of 200 fish from a small lake which afforded our 
camp a rich repast. By the way, I had forgotten to mention 
that when we returned from Winterquarters to the Horn, 
President Young secured and brought with him Father 
Eldredge’s leather skiff for the use of the fishermen. It was 
placed upon the running gears of a light wagon in the stead 
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of a box and carried the fishing apparatus, and was drawn 
by two horses. 


21st. About One o’clock we passed the new “trading 
post” on the loup fork and halted to bait about a mile above 
where we were thronged by the Pawnees. Among others 
was the Grand Pawnee-Chief with a certificate from Sarpee 
the Trader ; — He with the rest was very friendly and want- 
ed presents. After collecting a quantity of powder and lead, 
tobacco and salt, flour and other trinkets and presenting to 
the Chief, President Young proposed to shake hands and 
part in friendship, but he refused and appeared very angry. 
Upon inquiring into the cause of his passion he said through 
his interpreter that “the heap was too little—the whites were 
rich—had tea, coffee and sugar and an abundance of every- 
thing and we had given them but little, &c. He said we 
would kill and drive away their buffalo, and that we should 
go back, we should not go on,” and other talk of the same 
import all of which showed to us the influence the traders, 
Missionaries and others were using with the Indians against 
us, and bid us to be on our watch. We traveled about eight 
(8) miles in the afternoon and at night prepared the cannon 
for action and placed out a guard of fifty at a time including 
ten “picket guard.” The Indian fires were seen all around 
us and near our camp opposite on the other side the Loup 
Fork—But a few guns and other demonstrations let them 
know that we were on hand—the morning came in quietness, 
and we resumed our journey as usual. 

We crossed Lookingglass Creek early in the morning and 
baited at the crossing of Beaver Creek, and camped at night 
at the old Missionary Station having traveled sixteen (16) 
miles. Here we find an abundance of hay and corn fodder 
for our teams, saved by the Brethren who were here last Fall. 
This is a place of surpassing beauty, and the selection of the 
site, the arrangements of the farms, buildings and fixtures, 
shows much taste in the former occupants. The farm houses 
and shops and all government improvements had been 
burned by the Sioux a few months previous to our arrival, 
and the Missionary buildings above were standing. 


23rd. We did not leave our encampment until after- 
noon—a portion of our men were engaged in examining the 
different Forks and the Loup Fork, to find the best crossing. 
In the afternoon we moved up to the old ford four miles 
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above the Missionary Station and commenced to cross some 
of our best teams with light loads; but the current was so 
rapid and the quicksand so bad it was very difficult crossing. 
We, therefore, camped for the night and concluded to build 
a raft with which, by the aid of our leather Skiff, to cross 
most of our loading that our teams might be able by doubling 
to go through without difficulty. The stream is about 80 rods 
wide in this place but we were obliged to go diagonally up 
the stream about a half mile to get out. 


Saturday, 25th. In the morning of the 25th the Skiff 
began to ply between the shore and a sand bar across the 
main channel, and the teams with four or five yoke oxen, or 
two or three spans of horses attached to parts of loads be- 
gan to cross at the ford and by following in the same track 
they found the track packed and became harder so that the 
teams began to move over with more ease and finally the 
most of the company at last forded with their loads by put- 
ting on about three times the amount of the ordinary team, 
but many of the wagon beds had to be raised from the 
bolsters; and rails put under to prevent the water from en- 
tering. About Four o’clock we were all safely over and 
moved up the river about nine miles, where we found con- 
siderable green grass for our teams. There we spent a 
pleasant Sabbath and had an interesting meeting. All the 
camp appeared in first-rate spirits. A little before daylight 
on Monday morning our guard discovered six (6) Indians 
who crept along the margin of the river into the very 
borders of our encampment. They were doubtless after 
horses—the guard fired upon them and they broke and run 
—The Bugle sounded an alarm and in about 15 minutes all 
hands were under arms ready to repel any attack that might 
be made by the Indians, but the first fire of the guard and 
the sound of the Bugle was all the fighting we had to do. 
When the sun arose there were various conjectures as to 
their identity, but one professing some knowledge in the 
matter pronounced their track to be that of Sioux Indians 
instead of Pawnees. This day we traveled up the River 
without any trail—stopped at noon nearly opposite an old 
dilapidated Pawnee Village, situated on the North bank of 
the River; —About 4:30 o’clock P.M. we passed directly 
opposite the site of another on the south side of the River, 
and camped for the night on what we supposed to be Sand 
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Creek (having traveled about 15 miles) where a few scatter- 
ing willows afforded us a scanty allowance of fuel. As far 
as we have traveled in the Platt and the Loup Fork both 
streams are very broad and full of sandbars, with but very 
little timber, bordered with extensive bottoms, dry and 
sandy. The Bottom on the North side of the Platt from the 
mouth of the Horn to the Loup Fork would average from 
five to ten miles in width. The Loup Fork as far as we have 
traveled on it seems to run a little north of East. I believe 
this creek to be the first that we have found with rock bot- 
tom. Here, also we found the signs of Buffalos. During most 
of the day yesterday there were four antelope feeding on the 
north side the river opposite our camp, which were the first 
we had seen. 

I forgot to mention that last night a company of hunters 
was selected and organized expressly to hunt for the com- 
pany that there might be an end to every man’s running 
ahead with his gun to scare away the game. 

Early in the evening while camped on Sand Creek it was 
ascertained that two horses were either strayed or stolen. 
Some ten or fifteen horsemen, myself with the number, made 
diligent search far and near till about eleven o’clock aided 
by a clear sky and bright moon, but found them not. Next 
morning O. P. Rockwell, Thomas Brown, Joseph Matthews, 
and John Eldredge started on horseback on the back track in 
quest of them. The company crossed the creek and moved in 
a direction about 20 degrees to the west of South toward the 
Platt. We traveled about 12 miles and baited on the heights 
of the land where we had a fair view of the broad Platt in 
the distance; near here our hunters killed an antelope; 
we traveled about eight miles further and found a beautiful 
prairie stream where we camped early in the evening. Today 
we had good roads but very dry and sandy most of the way, 
and no water for our teams. Some of the Ox-teams failed 
before night, and we had to send back horses and help them 
up. As we were camping for the night the four horsemen 
who left us in the morning came up and reported that they 
found not the horses, but went back most to our last en- 
campment, and were surprized by 15 Pawnees near a point 
of timber on the river. The Indians made a rush upon them 
with a view to get their horses, but they levelled their pieces 
at them, and beckoned to them to go back, and they began 
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to retreat, and as they retreated fired six guns at our men 
without taking any effect and then broke for the timber hard 
as they could run. At Prairie Creek one of the most valuable 
mares in camp was shot through the accidental discharge of 
a gun. 

28th. We crossed Prairie Creek this morning and traveled 
nearly south about ten miles and struck the Platt, and 
Baited in good feed, and traveled about six miles up the 
river and camped upon a beautiful site where we found ex- 
cellent feed and a small stream of clear water running on the 
North side of what we supposed to be Grand Island. This is 
probably from the River. The country we have passed over 
today is the most beautiful I ever beheld—a continuous un- 
broken plain covered with green grass, from one to six inches 
high as far as the eye can see extending in all directions, 
without any timber or other objects to obstruct the vision 
except the timber on Grand Island south of us. 


29th. Seven o’clock P.M. I am now watching my horses 
as they fill themselves with rushes on the borders of Grand 
Island. Our camp is tonight on waters that are evidently 
out of the Platt above; —the clear stream we camped on 
last night proved to be Wood Creek, which we crossed after 
five miles travel this morning, and have followed up about 
an equal distance between it and Grand Island all day, 
having traveled about eighteen miles. Wood Creek is a 
beautiful stream with gravel bottom, slightly skirted with 
timber as far as we have followed its course today, and runs 
parallel with Grand Island, which is said to extend about 
75 miles; it is mostly covered with rushes, and the timber 
usually found on the Islands and bottom of all these western 
streams. 


30th. We followed the course of the Platt until the tim- 
ber of Wood river bore to the North and was lost in the 
distance. The day was very hazy and the cold north blast 
made us resort to overcoats. We traveled about 18 miles, 
found a small prairie stream, putting into the Platt at Noon. 
But found none at night, and a soft bottom between us and 
the Platt made it expedient for us to camp on the back 
ground without wood or water; Here for the first time we 
resorted to Buffalo manure for fuel and found it better than 


we had expected. We also sunk a well about six feet and 
found water. 
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May Ist. Today has been a romantic day for our little 
company. The sun arose clear and beautiful upon us about 
as we started and with it the cold, chilling blast of the North, 
which went down also with the setting sun. Our trails 
struck the waters of the Platt in about six miles where we 
baited our teams and breakfasted. Some four miles to the 
north of us extended along the course of the Platt, a grad- 
ually sloping bluff which had first made its appearance the 
previous evening which seemed alone to relieve the monot- 
ony of the plain over which we have been traveling for some 
days. Along the side of this Bluff in fair view of our camp 
were a herd of Buffalo, sheltering themselves from the North 
winds. After breakfast three of our horsemen tried their 
skill upon this herd which was the first we had seen. They 
wounded several, but secured none; —it was new business 
to them, and they found their rifles altogether too un- 
wieldy in the case. As we continued up the Platt we were 
scarcely out of sight of Buffalo all day; they were grazing 
along the side of the Bluff about four o’clock P.M.; some 
twelve or fifteen horsemen left the wagon train, and struck 
to the Bluff to give chase to a herd of about 200; —We 
viewed the chase from our wagons as we passed along with 
much interest. Dividing into companies of from two to five 
they singled out their victims and killed four old ones and six 
calves—besides the wounded that made their escape. We 
soon camped for the night a little above the head of Grand 
Island (having traveled about 18 miles), and sent out 
wagons and butchers to dress and bring in the game. 


The game came into camp at dark and was equally 
divided among the several tens. After dark two calves 
came near our camp and some other little youngsters with a 
dog gave chase and caught one and made him fast to their 
wagon, and within a short time a cow came round and 
ventured within a few yards of our guards. 


This evening it was ascertained that Brother Joseph 
Hancock was missing and had not been seen since breakfast 
when he started with his gun on foot in the direction of the 
first herd of Buffalo. Many fears were entertained for his 
safety; guns were fired and Bugle sounded to let him know 
(if he were in hearing) our whereabouts. 


2nd. This morning he came into camp having killed and 
dressed a buffalo, but too late to find his way to camp last 
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night. Some horsemen returned with him to get his meat; 
and the camp moved today about two miles, it being Sun- 
day, to where they could find better grazing for our teams. 
Here we remained upon a creek putting in from the Bluff 
until ‘Tuesday for the purpose of drying our meat and resting 
ourselves and teams. Our hunters also killed some more 
buffalo calves and antelope.— 

On Monday, I was directed by Col. Markham to take 
fifteen horsemen and proceed up the river some ten or 
twelve miles to ascertain, if possible whether there were 
Indians near us and whether their fires which seemed to 
sweep the whole country before us up and which had reach- 
ed within a mile of our encampment; had so far destroyed 
the feed that our teams could not be sustained.*. We went 
according to directions about ten miles, found only here and 
there a patch of grass not burned; the fire still raging in 
different directions, and as far as we could see up the river 
fresh fires and smoke were rising. We discovered various 
Indian signs and one of our company, who went about one 
mile and a half beyond where we halted, reported to us on 
his return that he saw a war party in a bottom, and retreated 
from them. We were of the opinion that there would be 
patches of unburnt grass sufficient for our teams and re- 
ported to camp accordingly. 

Till now the wheels bearing our cannon had been en- 
cumbered with a wagon bed and other loading; these were 
removed and it was ordered that henceforth the cannon be 
hauled in the rear of the company ready for immediate use, 
and Captain Tanner with his artillery men accompany it. 
Soon after we started on Tuesday we discovered on the 
south side the river three (3) trading wagons bounding 
downwards. The Traders also discovered us and dispatched 
one of their number across the River and reported them- 
selves as connected in trade with Mr. Sarpee; that they were 
sixteen days from Fort Laramie, and bound for the Missouri, 
a little below Council Bluffs. By them we sent about fifty 
letters back to our families. The river here was about a 
mile and a quarter wide, and in no place more than about 


‘As the pioneers advanced into the buffalo country, they found the Indians 
giving the plains their “spring burning.” It was the custom of the Indians 
in the spring to set fire to the dry grass left over from the previous year, 
in order to give the new growth a better and earlier start, and thus bring 
the buffalo herds to these new pastures. It was for this purpose and not as 
an act of hostility against the Mormons that the grasslands were burned. 
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two feet water. Three of our horsemen crossed over and 
conversed with Mr. Papan, their leader, who thought it 
advisable for our company to ford the river and take the 
Arizona road to Fort Laramie as the prairies, he said, were 
all burnt over on the south side last fall, and the field was 
no good, and on the North side the prairies were now being 
burned. 

On the return of our horsemen a council was called to 
consider the question of crossing and it was voted to continue 
on the North side and make a road for our Brethren who 
should follow as the mountain freshits would render the 
river impassable to the summer companies. This detained 
us so that we only traveled about 12 miles on Tuesday, and 
camped upon a small creek. 


Wednesday the 5th. We traveled today about 15 miles 
chiefly over soft prairie where it has been hard wheeling and 
our teams fare hard for grazing; Our hunters have killed 
one buffalo, cow and a number of calves today. 


6th. A light shower nearly extinguished the fires last 
night, so that today we passed over on to the unburnt grass 
again, but where we have traveled today we are but little 
better off for feed, for it is nearly all eat up by the buffalos 
which have been driven here either by the fires or something 
else, in vast herds. I presume in traveling sixteen miles to- 
day we have passed from five to ten thousand buffalos. Some 
of our teams are beginning to fail for want of feed. 


7th. One circumstance I must not fail to mention, that 
is, the fact that President Brigham Young in riding fast with 
others to head our drove of cows to prevent their mixing 
with a herd of Buffalo that was making toward them, lost 
a valuable spy-glass out of his pocket last evening—I men- 
tion this fact not only because it was a great loss to himself 
and the company, but because connected with it is a regular 
built dressing which I got from him this morning in conse- 
quence of not being with the cows to see to them last night, 
as it was my turn to drive the cows yesterday afternoon. In 
attempting to exonerate myself from blame, I drew from 
him a severer chastisement; it is the first I have had since I 
have been in this Church, which is nearly fifteen years, and 
I hope it may last me fifteen years to come. 

We had an axle-tree to put into a wagon this morning 
and we wished to give our teams more time to eat as the 
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feed was very poor and the grain we had brought with us 
was nearly exhausted. We, therefore, did not start till about 
noon and only traveled six miles and camped near an Island 
where we found better feed. 


Saturday we traveled about eleven miles over an old 
sheep pasture perfectly used up; at least, it had such an 
appearance from the fact that the ground was nearly cov- 
ered with Buffalo dung and the whole country seemed alive 
with these wild cattle. We were obliged to camp upon a 
perfectly barren spot on the river bank. Next morning we 
moved up the river four miles opposite a small Island of 
cotton-woods, on which we fed our teams and where we 
tarried over Sunday, and had a meeting in the afternoon. 
Here also a small box was made and nailed to a tall post in 
which was placed a written history of our organization and 
journeying up to this time, for the benefit of our brethren 
who should follow us. 


10th. We crossed a small clear stream this morning and 
came into a little better feed, and the feed has been im- 
proved a little through the day, and the buffalo not so plenti- 
ful, and we are not a little glad on account of it. For we 
would rather have less game and more feed. Though we 
have not been allowed to kill game any faster than we want- 
ed it to eat. Today we had a feast upon a fat cow and a fine 
deer. We are camped tonight opposite a fine Island of 
cottonwood near the North shore which affords feed and 
fuel; —We have traveled about ten miles today. 


Tuesday, 11th. Today we have traveled about eight 
miles and camped a little above a clear and beautiful 
prairie creek. The feed is so short and teams so weak we 
are unable to travel but a small portion of the day. We have 
seen but few buffalo today; but it is evident that they have 
left this range very recently. 


12th. We have traveled twelve miles today. Have had a 
warm south wind and good roads. Crossed this afternoon on 
a small clear stream, and we are now camped upon another 
prety good-sized creek and in sight of the Bluffs that sep- 
arate the North and South Forks of the Platt,’ the most 
southern point,of which is still a few miles above us. The 
South Fork appears to come in from the Southwest, nearly 


*The junction of the North and South Forks of the Platte River is near the 
present city of North Platte in west-central Nebraska. 
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opposite our camp, and then run along near its own Bluff 
about 20 miles to its confluence with the North Fork—a 
peninsula of from one to four miles wide separating them. 
Here we find fresh signs of Indians and one of their late 
encampments. We passed today the carcasses of about 100 
buffalos lately slaughtered by them. They have taken only 
the hides, tongues, marrow, bones, and here and there a 
choice piece of meat, leaving the balance for the wolves, 
which are by no means scarce or backward in waiting upon 
themselves. Most of the buffalo that we have seen on this 
route seem to be poor, and we find many carcasses of those 
that have died this Spring; and in several instances we have 
found them so feeble that our boys who loved the sport, have 
caught them by the tail and horns and handled them as 
they would any domestic animal. 

13th. We have traveled today ten and three-fourths 
miles; have crossed the largest tributary of the Platt we have 
seen since we left the Loup Fork and are now camped at its 
mouth; it is a quick-sand bottom, full as bad as the Loup 
Fork and is about ten rods wide. The Bluff between the 
Rivers is about opposite. ‘The President named it “Junction 
Bluff River.” 


We have had a sudden change in the weather, and we 
are now scarcely comfortable around the fires with top coats. 
The feed is the best here that we have found since we came 
into the buffalo range; A mile and a half west of us the 
Bluffs extend abruptly into the Platt. They are sand ridges 
and broken nobs. Our horsemen are searching for a route 
through. 

14th. I was on guard last night and it was far from being 
a warm birth, but the weather began to moderate about 
Ten o’clock and today it has been warm enough to rain. 
We have had several slight showers during the day which 
seem truly reviving to this thirsty land. We found a very 
good but circuitous route through the sand hills and made 
our way to the bottom again; have traveled today eight 
miles; have now before us another ranger of sand hills to 
try in the morning; they appear worse than those we have 
passed today. We found good feed here and thought it best 
to let our teams enjoy the benefit of it before venturing 
among the sand hills, else we should have traveled farther. 


15th. We found it about two and one-half miles 
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through the sand hills; —sand deep and very heavy wheel- 
ing. We have traveled seven miles and camped for Sunday. 
We have another range of sand hills about three miles be- 
fore us. The buffalo have eat down the feed between us and 
the hills which is the cause of our stopping in the middle of 
the bottom. We camp where we can find feed irrespective 
of water or fuel; for buffalo chips have been our only fuel 
this week, except now and then a little drift wood and we 
can find water most any where on the Platt bottom by 
digging from four to six feet; and we most always do it in 
preference to going half a mile to the river. It has been 
showery today; nearly cold enough for snow. 


Sunday 16th. The sky was over cast with clouds and 
wind blew cold from the North; but in the middle of the 
day it cleared up warm and pleasant. Had a meeting in the 
afternoon; all appeared in fine spirits. Two buffalo and one 
antelope killed near camp. 


17th. Started half past eight o’clock this morning, 
found it about two and one-half miles through the sand 
hills before we struck the bottom again; about midway of 
which we crossed a small clear stream running into the river. 

During the afternoon we passed several spring fountains 
coming out of the foot of the Bluffs, and spread over the 
bottom, which was rather low and made it soft wheeling and 
many sloughs as the marshy places on the prairies are called. 
But bearing nearer the river bank we soon struck hard 
ground again and camped for the night, having traveled 
twelve and three-quarter miles. The hunters killed four 
buffalo and some small game which detained the camp some 
to secure the meat. 


18th. This morning President Young gave some instruc- 
tion to the camp, and sharp admonitions to some for being 
wasteful of flesh, and to the hunters for killing more than we 
really needed, and to the horsemen for taking so little interest 
in looking out our roads, and to the officers for neglecting to 
enforce the rules of the camp upon their men. We have had 
good roads and fine weather, and have traveled fifteen and 
three-quarter miles today, and camped at the mouth of a 
small creek. Today, we begin to find for the first time ledges 
of rock in the bluff on both sides of the river. 

19th. It rained gently nearly all day, but was cold; wind 
in the North. We traveled eight miles, passed over another 
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of those sand ridges that extend abruptly to the river brink 
about one and one-half miles over. Wheels rolled in the sand 
nearly to the hub; found on both sides this ridge a clear 
stream putting into the river. 

20th. We have had good roads along the river bank to- 
day or rather a good chance to make a road in which we 
played our part and left a very good trail behind us. As 
good as 73 teams, 17 cows, and one hundred and forty-three 
men would make. We baited at Noon opposite Ash Hollow 
on the south side the river, where the Oregon road strikes 
the North Fork again. . At Four o'clock P.M. we crossed the 
mouth of a stream of about the same size and character as 
the large one we camped upon the night of the 13th. We 
find that the quick-sand in all the streams seem to pack by 
tramping, so that the last teams pass over with much more 
ease than the first. We camped tonight at six O’clock on a 
small stream where we find a plenty of drift wood for fuel; 
have traveled fifteen and three-quarter miles. By the way I 
wish it understood that during the fore part of our journey 
we had to guess at the distance and sometimes overated it, 
but by the mechanical genius of Appleton Harmon, we have 
now the distance counted off to us like clock work, through 
the agency of a machine attached to his wagon bed, the 
wheels of which are turned by the revolutions of the wagon 
wheel.° 

21st. Today has seemed the most like spring of any day 
since we left Winterquarters, not only warm and pleasant 
but on every hand we have been greeted for the first time 
with the music of the quadrupeds from the numerous little 
water ponds along the bottom. The season is evidently about 
three weeks later here than in the same latitude on the 
Missouri River. We have seen no buffalos either yesterday 
or today, except now and then a lone one that seems lost 
from the herds. Two Sioux Indians came to us about the 
time of our camping tonight, and others were seen through 
spy-glasses sculking above the Bluffs. There is undoubtedly 
‘While Appleton Harmon provided the mechanical skill, Orson Pratt initiated 

the idea for the invention of the ‘‘odometer” or distance measuring de- 

vice. Pratt explains that the machine was invented on the “principle of 

the endless screw.” As finally constructed the “odometer” was small 

enough to be contained in a box eighteen inches long, fifteen inches high, 


and three inches thick. The original model is preserved to this day in the 
Deseret Museum at Salt Lake City. 
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a hunting party not far from us. We have traveled today 
fifteen and one-half miles. 


22nd. This morning near our camp was found a large 
bone supposed to be out of the foreleg of a mammoth; it 
weighed 27 pounds and was left for the inspection of other 
companies being buried with a description of it upon a board 
put up at its grave. At our noon encampment we first dis- 
covered through the telescope what is commonly called 
chimney Rock which seemed about 20 miles ahead of us, on 
the south side of the river. Towards night we passed over 
another range of hills about two miles over. This was differ- 
ent from the former ones; instead of being deep sand, it was 
chiefly hard ground, the nobs covered with rock and pebble 
stone. The side of the deep ravines and gullies were clay. 


We passed over the beds of several creeks in which at 
some seasons of the year evidently flows much water, but 
which are now perfectly dry with gravel bottom. We are 
now camped upon another of these lost creeks about two 
miles from the last range of hills. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that there has been any rain here this spring. There is 
consequently little or no feed except on the low bottoms of 
the river. We have traveled today fifteen and one-half miles. 

Sunday 23rd. Had an interesting meeting this afternoon 
and excellent instructions from President Brigham Young. 
During the fore part of the day the Twelve, myself, and sev- 
eral others gratified ourselves with a survey of the Bluffs and 
hills to the North East of us. The scenery is picturesque and 
romantic in the extreme;—At a distance of two or three 
miles they greatly resemble the ruins of ancient towers and 
castles and pleasure grounds of noblemen. We called the 
place “Ancient Bluffs Ruins.” From the top of one of these 
detached peaks, one of our young men obtained from its nest 
a young eagle. Upon the top of another Orson Pratt dis- 
covered a small pool of water in a basin of a rock about 200 
feet above the level of the River. Quite an extensive cave 
was also discovered on one of those dry creeks, but we had 
not time to explore it. These hills are favorite resorts of 
rattlesnakes, and visitors will do well to beware of them. 
Brother Fairbanks was bit upon the leg with one today and 
is quite sick and under medical treatment. 


24th. Last night about sunset the wind shifted suddenly 
and blew up cold from the North, and brought upon us a 
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heavy storm of wind, rain and some hail. Cold night, and 
this morning it snowed a little. We traveled in the forenoon 
ten miles. At Noon two Sioux visited us;—We fed them and 
they passed on making signs to us that there was a camp of 
them not far off; they soon crossed the river above us, and we 
moved on six and one-half miles in the afternoon and formed 
our circle at Six o’clock P.M. While camping we observed 
a party of about 30 Sioux riding up on the south side the 
river. ‘They halted opposite us and hoisted a flag of Peace, 
and by various manouvers we understood that they wished 
to visit our camp. The President directed a flag to be raised 
in return to let them know that they would be welcome. As 
soon as they saw our flag they began to sing and crossed the 
river. We took the precaution to stake down our horses, and 
admitted at first only the Chiefs to our camp and afterwards, 
the whole of them. They had their squaws with them, and 
camped about half a mile from us and visited us again in the 
morning. They were all dressed in their richest costumes; 
some had fur caps and cloth coats, others had cloth pants 
and shirts, and the rest were neatly dressed in skins orna- 
mented with beads, feathers, paints &c. and they were by all 
odds the most cleanly, orderly and best appearing of any 
Indians we have seen West of the Missouri River. Some of 
the brethren traded horses with them and bought some 
pretty moccasins and other trinkets of them, and they re- 
crossed the river apparently in high glee, and we pursued 
our journey. Traveled next day twelve miles, had much soft 
roads and camped for the night a little east of North from 
Chimney Rock, and about three miles distant from it. We 
have traveled about 36 miles since we first discovered it, 
which we then supposed to be about 20 miles only. This is 
not the first instance in which we have been deceived in 
measuring distance with the eye. We are enabled to dis- 
tinguish objects far more clearly and at a much greater 
distance than we could in the East on account of the differ- 
ence in the atmosphere which may account for our being 
deceived in distance. 

Professor Pratt reports from an observation taken today 
Noon that we were in Lattitude N.41 d.42” 46’ ’—Baro- 
metrical height above the level of the 3371 feet and the 
average rise per mile since we passed the Junction of the 
river has been 5 feet 6 in. 2/10. 
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26th. Today has been very warm and we have traveled 
only Twelve and one-half miles; have had very good roads 
and find better feed tonight than we have had for some days 
past. Wind and showery tonight. 


27th. Pleasant weather; good traveling; tolerable feed, 
teams yet feeble though not failing at present. We have 
plenty of fresh meat, chiefly Antelope. Have traveled today 
thirteen and three-fourths miles; passed what is called 
Scott’s Bluff on the other side the river which presents a 
very romantic appearance. One object standing alone 
which seems to attract particular attention is a tower about 
15 feet high in three distinct sections, having the appear- 
ance of very hard clay with a petrified dome. Its appear- 
ance is so artificial that at first the mind is scarcely willing 
to believe that the rude hand of nature had so formed it. 
The sides and tops of these cragged and imposing Bluffs are 
sparsely dotted with small shrubbery, whether pine or cedar 
I am unable to distinguish. Most of the ground we have 
passed over today presents a very barren appearance. The 
Prickley Pear being the chief herbage, here and there a sag 
in the bottom or a wet swale covered with green grass which 
supplys our teams. Wind in the North and a shower of rain 
tonight. While I write I hear the sound of music and danc- 
ing on the opposite side of the circle. This is a very common 
recreation in camp, though we have to dispense with the 
Ladies; —a very great desideratum. 


28th. Rather cool weather today; sky overcast with 
clouds; moderate rain during the forenoon, so that we did 
not start till nearly Noon; traveled eleven and one-half miles 


following the course of the river which has been nearly 
North. 


29th. Cool and cloudy; wind N.E., rained a little during 
forenoon. We remained in our place — about Noon the 
President called the camp together and admonished us with 
much feeling and spirit because of growing evils in our 
midst and spirits cherished by many that were calculated 
to involve us in the snare of the Devil. He said, ‘““Now that 
we were driven forth from among the Gentiles so that the 
Devils could not harrow us by them, they were now the 
more vigilant in stirring up strife and introducing various 
evils among ourselves to draw away our minds from the 
things of God. He said there was with many in camp an ex- 
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cess of amusements, such as dancing, scuffling, card-playing, 
checkers, dominoes, etc. besides loud laughing, loud talking, 
telling funny stories, and finding fault one with another &c. 
&c., all of which were leading the mind away from the Lord 
to the neglect of their prayers and other duties. And if these 
things were suffered in the Church and carried out to their 
ultimatum they would lead to insubordination and rebellion 
against the Priesthood, and to dissension, and finally to or- 
ganized bands like the Gadiantons of old, to destroy the pure 
in heart. We were the Pioneers for the whole camp of 
Israel, going like Abraham by faith, knowing not whither 
we go to seek a home for the Saints, where the Lord has 
promised to locate a Stake of Zion; which place we never 
should find, for the Lord would not lead us so long as these 
spirits ruled in our hearts; and he should not proceed any 
farther with this company unless they forthwith turned 
unto the Lord with all their hearts, and put away the evils 
from their midst.” Whereupon, we all with one voice, be- 
ginning with the Twelve, then the High Priests, Bishops, 
Seventies, Elders and members entered into a covenant to 
return unto the Lord with all our hearts and cease these 
things, and appointed tomorrow (Sunday) as a day of fast- 
ing, humiliation and Prayer. 


At One o'clock we started and traveled eight and one- 
half miles and camped for Sunday a little above the mouth 
of a small prairie creek. The fruits of our morning’s lecture 
was clearly seen, a very different spirit brooded over the 
camp. 

30th. This morning at Eight o’clock was held a general 
meeting for prayers, confessions, and exhortations; and at 
eleven o'clock for the Sacrament. The Lord seemed to ac- 
cept the offerings of our hearts and poured out His Spirit 
upon us. 


About Noon I accompanied the Twelve and a few others 
to the number of fifteen, to a retired place in the adjacent 
Bluff, where we presented ourselves before the Lord in a 
prayer circle, and felt our spirits greatly refreshed by the 
manifestation of his blessings upon us. About Six o’clock we 
took glasses and ascended the highest point within our reach 
which was about three miles North west of Camp where, 
near the time of the setting of the sun we viewed the sur- 
rounding country. Chimney Rock was still visible down the 
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River at the towering heights of the long range of of Black 
Hills above us. To the N. and Northeast of us the country 
was little else but sand hills as far as we could see. After 
gratifying our eyes the President proposed prayers upon this 
the highest ground we have stood upon. After bowing before 
the Lord upon these heights we descended and returned to 
camp at dark, weary in body and retired to rest, satisfied 
with the proceedings of the day. 

Monday 3lst. We traveled sixteen and one-half miles 
over a barren country; the last four miles being deep sand, 
and camped upon quite a large creek that came winding its 
way from the Bluffs through this sandy bottom to the River; 
there we find grass spindling up but very thin. 

June Ist. Very warm day and pleasant. Yesterday and 
today we are beginning to find a little timber, chiefly a 
small growth of cotton wood thinly scattered along the 
Islands and river banks. This, I believe, is the first that we 
have seen on this side of the River (except one or two cedar 
shrubs) since the 11th of May, Buffalo chips and drift- 
wood being our only fuel, good and dry, but poor in wet 
weather. 

Today we have traveled twelve miles, and are now 
camped opposite Fort Laramie’ a little above the mouth of 
Laramie River, which comes in from the south and on which 
the Fort is situated about two miles from the Platt. Here we 
have to cross the River on account of the Black Hills com- 
ing abruptly into the River a little above us, which are im- 
passable for wagons. The river is generally fordable here, 
but the mountain freshets render it necessary for us to ferry. 
We have been in hopes we should find a small company of 
Saints who came up from Mississippi last summer who, when 
they learned that the main camp had stopped to winter on 
the Missouri, turned south and wintered at Fort Pueblo 250 
miles south of this place;* where also, a detachment of the 
Mormon Battalion wintered, which we somewhat expect 


"Fort Laramie was erected in 1834 by William Sublette and Robert Campbell. 
For a short while afterwards it was called Fort John, the name which 
William Clayton, historian of the Pioneer Company, gave it. It is located 
about 75 miles due north of Cheyenne, Wyoming, near the Wyoming- 
Nebraska border. 

®At Fort Laramie, the Pioneer Company met seventeen members of the Missis- 
sippi Company of Saints, composed chiefly of the Crow and Perkill 
families, who had spent the winter, 1846-1847, at Pueblo, Colorado. 


Thirteen of this number accompanied the Pioneers in their initial trip to 
the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
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would also meet us here.’ But this evening we have had a visit 
from two brethren who report to us that there are a few 
families at the [fort] have been waiting for us sixteen days, 
and that when they left Pueblo the rest of the Mississippi 
company and the Soldiers were expecting to start about the 
first of June. 

2nd. Today a coalpit is on fire within our circle, and 
three portable blacksmiths shops in operation. Smiths shoe- 
ing horses, repairing wagons &c. &c. The use of a very good 
flat boat owned by the Fur Company has been secured for 
our company for the sum of Fifteen Dollars. 

3rd. Today Elder Amasa Lyman has started with three 
others on horseback with dispatches to Pueblo. We are busily 
engaged in crossing the River. Some horsemen just arrived, 
from St. Joseph, Missouri, at the Fort; report 5000 emi- 
grants and 2000 wagons on the road who will probably begin 
to arrive here tomorrow. 

4th. A heavy storm of wind and rain yesterday afternoon 
caused a cessation in our ferrying so that our teams were not 
all over until about nine o’clock this morning. We started 
directly up the south bank of the Platt passing some low sand 
ridge meadow—did a steep hill onto a low bottom eight 
miles from the Fork where we found good feed and camped 
for the night. 

5th. After traveling a few miles we came in sight of 
where the river forced a passage through a defile in a high 
range of the Black Hills where we were compelled to leave 
the river, and taking a circuitous route on a rough and hilly 
road, we struck the bed of a creek, and followed the same 
till Noon when our trail intersected the main Oregon road. 
We soon ascended a steep hill on to a gently undulative plane 
and found a good road—struck the dry bed of Cotton Wood 
Creek, followed it up till we found wood and water and good 
feed and halted for Sunday, having traveled seventeen miles. 
Here we found a small party of emigrants—Eleven wagons 
only, bound for St. Mary’s River. 


‘The Pueblo detachment of the Mormon Battalion, numbering about 150 men 
and women who, unable to travel, had spent the winter at Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, was delayed in its arrival at Fort Laramie and consequently did not 
reach the Great Salt Lake Valley until July 29, 1847. However, thirteen 
members of the Battalion, scouting ahead, met the Pioneer Company at 
Green River Ford in western Wyoming. Of these thirteen, six accom- 
panied the Pioneer Company into the Great Salt Lake Valley, July 22-24, 
1847. The total number of Pioneers entering the valley at this time, 
therefore, was 167. 
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6th. This morning they move on and their pilot who was 
acquainted with the route, informed us that after following 
up the creek a few miles we should leave it and find no more 
water for about a day’s drive. We therefore, thought it wis- 
dom to move on a few miles so that we could with ease make 
the next point tomorrow. But we remained in one place; 
had an interesting and profitable meeting, and about Three 
o'clock P.M. we gathered our teams and moved up the creek 
five miles and camped near the small company who had pre- 
ceded us—one-half mile in our rear also camped another 
party of Oregon emigrants, numbering (19) wagons who 
came up with us today. 

7th. We continued gradually to ascend through a bot- 
tom following the cover of a dry creek, nine and one-half 
miles on to the heights which commanded an interesting 
view of an extensive landscape. There we were opposite the 
principal peak of the Black Hills some ten or fifteen miles 
southwest of us which appeared to be still partly covered 
with snow. From these heights we descended three and one- 
half miles to Willow Creek and found a fine camping place. 


8th. Today our road has been little else but uphill and , 


down, yet smooth. This forenoon I had the ill luck to break 
a wagon tire, which, however Brother Frost welded and set 
during our noon halt without detaining the camp. We have 
traveled fifteen and one-half miles today and are tonight on 
Big Timber Creek. A company of traders from Fort Bridger, 
bound for the Missouri, is camped near us. 


Erastus Snow’s account of the journey to Salt 
Lake Valley will be concluded in the July issue. 
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THE “JAPANESE” IN UTAH’ 


ELMER R. SMITH 


The presence of persons of Japanese ancestry in the 
United States has within the last decade or so aroused the 
interest of many people in the western part of the United 
States, especially in recent years. However, much of the 
written material carries the earmarks of propaganda either 
for or against (and mostly against) this minority group. 
Reports that give a complete historical and sociological pic- 
ture of this group in any specific locality have been very few. 
The present study will attempt to analyze the psycho-socio- 
cultural factors in the adjustment of both persons of Japan- 
ese and non-Japanese ancestry in living together in both 
rural and urban societies in Utah. This study has demanded 
much tolerance, cooperation, and understanding on the part 
of many people, and especially on the part of persons of 
Japanese ancestry. My most sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion are hereby extended to all my friends and acquaintances 
among the persons of Japanese ancestry not only in Utah 
but elsewhere for their cooperation, understanding, and as- 
sistance in the preparation of this study.* This is substantially 
their report to the people of Utah, and I am but their re- 
corder. It is with this knowledge that I submit this report in 
its complete form. 

The State of Utah has come to be known as a state 
whose essential character has been shaped by the diverse 
origins of its inhabitants and their religious faith. The Mor- 
mon Church through its missionary services stimulated the 
migration to Utah of a variety of national and racial groups, 
including persons of Japanese ancestry. The problems aris- 
This historical and ethnological study was conducted on a research grant from 

the Viking Foundation of New York, with the Utah Humanities Research 

Foundation as co-sponsor. 

*Especially do I desire to thank Mr. and Mrs. Larry Tajiri of the “Pacific 
Citizen,” Mr. Sab Kido, Mr. Hito Okada, Mr. Mas Horiuchi, Mr. Mas 
Satow, Miss Josie Nakamura, Mr. Russell Tanaka, Mr. Seiko Kasai, Dr. 
Frank Saito, Mr. Henry Kasai, Mrs. Alice Kasai, Mr. Sus Enkoji, and 
Mrs. K. Terasawa of the “Utah Nippo.” To Dr. Harold F. Folland, Mr. 
Nosh Namba, and Mr. Billy Nakagawa I owe a special debt for their 


inspiration and personal criticism and assistance. I alone am responsible 
for the way the materials are analyzed and for their interpretations. 
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ing out of the divergent racial, national, and cultural origins 
of its inhabitants caused no such serious national-racial 
conflicts as occurred in many other parts of the United 
States. There are but two recorded lynchings in Utah, both 
of Negroes. The first lynching, that of Sam J. Harvey, occur- 
red in Salt Lake City in 1885; the second occurred in Price 
on June 18th, 1925, when Robert Marshall was hanged 
twice in one day by 700 to 800 men, women, and children. 


There were a number of influences working toward the 
elimination of racial-minority group conflicts in early Utah 
history. Three such influences were of outstanding im- 
portance. (1) The divergent groups arriving in Utah in the 
earliest days were on the whole already recognized as mem- 
bers of the “in-group,” specifically, members of the “Flock 
of Zion”’—Mormons. Therefore, even if some of the new 
arrivals did have social and cultural baggage different from 
others, a common tie was ever present in terms of a common 
religion—and a martyrdom. (2) The second factor, and 
one of prime importance, was the fact that the Territory of 
Utah or Deseret extended over a wide area, which demand- 
ed settlement. The frontier spirit dominated among these 
converts to Mormonism, and they spread into various valleys 
widely separated by deserts and mountains. These settle- 
ments, in many instances, became literally “Little Den- 
marks,” “Little Swedens,” and “Little Germanies.” There 
was plenty of elbow room, and the various nationalistic 
and cultural groups did not get in the way of one another. 
Tender nationalistic feelings were not being constantly 
knocked together. Competition, what there was of it, was 
not between specific contiguous groups, but was on the 
frontier, “rugged individualistic” pattern. (3) The third 
basic condition creating a minimum of minority antagon- 
isms was the fact that nearly all (there were a few excep- 
tions such as Negroes and Chinese) of the people having a 
cultural and national diversity were of the Caucasian ethnic 
(racial) group. The physical differences among the minor- 
ities were not radical enough to call forth prejudices in- 
herited from the eastern and southern United States or 
from a northern European cultural background. 


The early immigrants to Utah established the basic 
ground pattern for the cultural development of the state. 
The later settlers from foreign shores were gradually assim- 
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ilated to this pattern and to the modifications developed 
in the course of adjustments to the new environment. 
The incoming minority groups of whatever racial or na- 
tional background also made contributions which still 
further modified the original heritage, as can be seen even 
today in given areas of Utah. 


The historical background inherited by the residents of 
Utah thus made “minority problems” in the state compara- 
tively few until the turn of the century. The development of 
industries in Utah, especially. mining, brought with them 
feelings of prejudice and discrimination. In some of the 
mining towns submerged feelings against the Italians, 
Greeks, and Mexicans developed, but no serious and open 
attacks were made upon these groups for the specific pur- 
pose of driving them from towns or making life too miser- 
able for them to live in comparative safety. However, as 
specific towns developed into cities and the state became 
more and more industrialized, principles of segregation and 
discrimination took root and flourished as to housing areas, 
public accommodations, employment, and intermarriage. 
At the time of the beginning of World War II it might be 
safely said that the residents of Utah were the inheritors of 
the common racial myths found in other parts of the United 
States, and especially those general in the West Coast 
states.” 


PoPpULATION DIFFERENTIALS 


There was practically no movement of persons of Japan- 
ese ancestry from Japan to the western nations, especially 
to the Hawaiian Islands and the mainland of North Amer- 
ica,’ until after 1884, because the policy of the Japanese 
government opposed emigration of its people to other lands. 
In 1884 this policy was reversed, primarily because of the 
request and propaganda of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters 
Association. From this date the Japanese began to migrate 
to Hawaii, and in time the stream of migration from Japan 
came to have other destinations: South America, Canada, 
and especially the west coast of the United States. The 
migration to the mainland took place over a fairly brief span 


*Elmer R. Smith, Race and Democracy (Girard, Kansas: Haldeman-Julius Co., 
1944), pp. 27-28. 


‘The exceptions were a few castaways and a dozen farmers in California 
brought in by a Dutch adventurer. 
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of years, the greatest numbers coming between the years 
1900-1915." Many of the immigrants came by way of 
Hawaii, but in later years they tended more and more to 
come directly from Japan. The early immigrants were most- 
ly males under thirty years of age. Some writers have in- 
sisted that the youngest and the most energetic were the first 
to leave their homeland. The chief stimulants to migration 
were word-of-mouth rumors, reports from relatives and 
friends, and the general reputation of America as a land of 
plenty. People from the same “ken” or prefecture in Japan 
tended to settle together in the same area on the west coast 
and inland. Since most of the immigrants were men, and also 
since certain restrictions were soon placed upon women 
coming to the United States (1921), most Japanese men 
married late in life, and a fairly large number did not marry 
at all.° 

The social and economic status of the Japanese who 
migrated to America and Hawaii was varied, but the great 
majority (some figures state 90% ) were of the peasant class; 
next came urban groups, primarily of merchant status.’ The 
Seattle Great Northern Daily News makes the following 
diagnosis of the Japanese immigrant: 


Our Japanese society here in America is composed of 
three classes of immigrants. 

To the first class belongs the man who has come to make 
money and has no intention of staying here longer than 
necessary. .. . 

To the second class belongs he who does not know and 
does not care whether he will go home or stay here. His 
present concern is to pursue his work with a single heart. . . . 

To the third class belongs he who is determined to settle 
here permanently. His home is whatever place is comfortable 
to live in. His children are born here, his business grows, 
and his money is tied up with it... .8 


The migration of persons of Japanese ancestry to the 
United States was directed first to the three Pacific Coast 
states of California, Washington, and Oregon. California 
was the first to become settled by any large number of 


*Carey McWilliams, Brothers Under the Skin (Boston: Little Brown and Co., 
1943), pp. 147-48. 

*Carey McWilliams, Prejudice, Japanese Americans, a Symbol of Racial In- 
tolerance (Boston: Little Brown and Co., 1944), p. 75. 

"E. G. Mears, Resident Orientals on the American Pacific Coast (N. Y.: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1927), p. 14. 

*Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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Japanese, and it remains the state having the most persons 
of Japanese ancestry.” Utah has never ranked high in the 
number of persons of Japanese ancestry within its borders. 
At the outbreak of World War II, Utah ranked sixth with 
1.7 per cent of the total number of Japanese in the conti- 
nental United States. The following geographical distribu- 
tion of persons of Japanese ancestry in the United States in 
1940 will present the complete picture: 


RNID. ssicisiiniuststtnitcpebacindaneiiicioesii 93,717 (73.8%) 
TINE oncisticcrsesespscstiasneaaioraiots 14,565 (11.5%) 
MEE: -acantecsnnionaricnietanainemnaiinn 4,071 ( 3.2%) 
REIN sinshinceicsinceenichionionuiciiane 2,734 ( 2.2%) 
I EE. fecccvecchianpcisacencetiedentas 2,538 ( 2.0%) 
II tpsiisotncinsidetbacidiasaneateoniapsbannictaiogs 2,210 ( 1.7%) 
BRINN: ibliscasascbednitinndicmiicannabiepedales 1,191 ( .9%) 
ION catessnctrnbieccinsemninacaienccamnies 636 ( .5%) 
NID onccretnnimnrnnbanmnatnsoncss 508 ( .4%) 
INI, estinis i ctcicsnctninabeineilondaies 480 ( .4%) 
UIE, ssesicsnsinstncsinicocemstinicooninns 470 ( 4%) 
pg, eee 3,831 ( 3.0%) 


The above figures are not valid for the present time, 
since many persons of Japanese ancestry left War Reloca- 
tion Centers and migrated to states other than those listed 
above, some of which were without a Japanese popula- 
tion previous to 1943. The most recent study conducted by 
the United States government states: 


Present estimates place between 28,000 and 30,000 of the 
total (106,925 persons of Japanese ancestry from Relocation 
Centers) east of the Missouri River, from 10,000 to 12,000 
in the Great Plains and Intermountain States, and the re- 
mainder in the three West Coast States. From this estimate 
slightly more than 60 per cent of the evacuees have returned 
to their former homes, or other parts of the evacuated area, 
and slightly less than 40 per cent have remained east of the 
evacuation boundary.”* 


In 1940, nearly 80 percent of the total “Japanese” population in the United 
States resided in California. Since 1945, when persons of Japanese ancestry 
were allowed to return to the Pacific Coast, California has still had a 
larger population of “Japanese” than any other state, but not as large as 
in 1940. See People in Motion (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Interior, 1947). 


“Japanese Evacuation from the West Coast, Final Report (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1943), p. 80. 


“People in Motion, pp. 11-12. 
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The population of persons of Japanese ancestry in Utah 
in 1890 consisted of four men, who were employed as labor- 
ers in the Great Salt Lake Valley. The next ten years 
found the Japanese population increasing to 417, eleven 
females and 406 males (1900). By this time the economic 
activities had expanded to the point where one or two were 
“merchants” in Salt Lake City. At least one was a “labor 
contract” man, but the majority were still farm laborers and 
railroad hands. A very small number were working in the 
mines. By 1910 the population had increased to 2,110 per- 
sons, 89 females and 2,021 males. It was during this period 
that the Japanese became settled in the farming areas of the 
Great Salt Lake region, and became primarily farm laborers 
and farmers on a rental or share-crop basis. A slightly larger 
number were found in the mines of Price and Eureka as 
well as Bingham, but as yet this group had not become im- 
portant. A number remained as railroad workers. At least 
three Japanese businesses appeared in Salt Lake City during 
this period, and at least one made its appearance in Ogden. 
The census figures of 1920 evidenced a proportional decrease 
of the Japanese population of Utah over the 10 year period 
1900-1910; in 1920 there were but 2,936 persons listed as of 
Japanese ancestry in Utah, including 762 females and 2,174 
males. The year 1930 shows the greatest number of persons 
of Japanese ancestry in Utah, the number being listed as 
1,213 females and 2,056 males, or a total of 3,269 persons. 
Between the years 1920 and 1930, the present pattern of 
Japanese society and economy was established for the rural 
and urban areas; these patterns will be discussed more fully 
later. It is necessary to state at this time, however, that in the 
farming areas near Brigham City, Layton, Salt Lake, and 
Utah Lake, the Japanese occupation began to take clear 
form. The principal mining centers began to have large 
groups of Japanese, and small areas in Salt Lake City and 
Ogden began to be designated as “Japanese centers” where 
one could find noodle houses and small stores specializing in 
Japanese food and laundries. A few hotels operated by 
Japanese also made their appearances. The year 1940 show- 
ed a population of 2,210 persons of Japanese ancestry, of 
which 947 were females and 1,263 males. This 10 year 
period showed a considerable decrease over the period be- 
fore 1930. The principal cause of the decrease of persons 
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of Japanese ancestry in Utah during this period may be list- 
ed as “economic instability” brought about by the general 
economic depression. Jobs were no longer available for 
persons of non-Caucasian ancestry, either within the socio- 
economic framework of the Japanese group or outside of it. 
This condition forced many Japanese who were not as yet 
firmly established in Utah to return to the Pacific Coast 
states where they could live among groups from their own 
“ken” and could thus more adequately survive upon a basis 
of mutual assistance. A few returned to Japan. However, 
it should be noted at this point that the Japanese who were 
established in the valleys and cities of Utah remained and 
continued to be active in the development of their American 
communities. It is safe to say that the greatest majority of 
persons of Japanese ancestry who arrived in Utah between 
1909 and 1920 were “home seekers,” desiring to settle down 
and become participants in the various local communities 
within the State. 


The largest influx of persons of Japanese ancestry into 
Utah took place during the war years of 1942-45. This in- 
flux was due to abnormal conditions, but nevertheless has 
left its imprint upon the Japanese population of Utah. The 
writer in conducting a survey for the War Agency Liquida- 
tion Unit of the United States Department of the Interior, 
during the late part of 1946 and early 1947, reported: 


In the early spring of 1942, Salt Lake City was the first stop 
of many of the voluntary evacuees who left California before 
the army freeze order was put into effect. Some resumed their 
journey toward the East, but many stopped off to settle on 
Utah farms or in Salt Lake City or Ogden. As movement 
began from the relocation centers, the voluntary evacuees 
were joined by others, eventually bringing the peak popula- 
tion of Japanese Americans in the state to nearly 10,000 per- 
sons.'* Of these about 3,500 at one time lived in Salt Lake 
City and 1,400 in Ogden. The remainder went into the rural 
areas, except for 300 or so who went to Helper and Price to 
work as laborers in the coal mines of that section. . . . As 
with the rural resettlers, movement away from Ogden and 
Salt Lake City was rapid once the west coast was opened. 
Early in 1947 the population of Japanese descent in the 


“A more correct presentation of this figure would be to place this number at 
between 8-10,000. Transients moving in and out of Utah made it im- 
possible to keep a specific check on the exact population for any given 
length of time. 
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latter city was estimated at about 1,800 with 600 remaining 

in Ogden.*® 

The present total of persons of Japanese ancestry living 
within the State would be near 4,500. The general trend 
at present is toward a gradual exodus from Utah. It is ex- 
pected that by 1950 the population of persons of Japanese 
descent will be close to 3,400, or nearly what it was in 1930. 
The centers of “Japanese” population in Utah are found in 
the Layton-Kaysville area, Salt Lake City, and Ogden. 
Smaller units of Japanese population are found in the Brig- 
ham City area, Bingham, the Provo area, Helper, and Price. 

The number of American citizens of Japanese ancestry 
has steadily increased since 1910, until at present the largest 
majority are Nisei and Sansei. The immigrant group of 
persons of Japanese ancestry are called ISSEI (first genera- 
tion) ; their children who have -been born in America and 
are thus American citizens are called NISEI (second genera- 
ation ) ; the children of the Nisei are classed as Sansei (third 
generation ) ; the KIBEI are Nisei who have studied in Japan 
and then returned to America, the term meaning “returned 
to America.” This classification will be used throughout the 
rest of the paper. The following table presents the percent- 
age of Nisei and Issei in Utah for specific census years. 


FEMALE MALE TOTAL 
Nisei Issei Nisei Isset Nisei Isset 
1940 69.2 30.8 57.5 42.5 625 375 
1930 59.9 40.1 39.5 60.5 47.1 52.9 
1920 35.3 64.7 14.2 85.8 19.7 80.3 
1910 Less than 0.1 or 100 1.5 98.5 2.3 97.7 
1900 Less than 0.1 0. 100. 0. 100. 


The proportion of Nisei to Issei is much greater now 
than in 1940. The Sansei have also increased becaused many 
Nisei, who have “come of age” since 1940, have married and 
had children. Besides the mortality rate for the Issei has been 
high within recent years, for most Issei are within the age 
group where death from old age is most common. Another 
important reason for an increase of the Nisei and Sansei over 
the Issei at present is the fact that the movement into Utah 


during the evacuation period consisted nearly wholly of 
Nisei. 





"People in Motion, p. 143. 
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There has always been a great predominance of males 
over females among persons of Japanese ancestry in Utah. 
This was especially true in the early days of Japenese settle- 
ment. Since the Japanese family has had a chance to be- 
come established, the ratio of males to females has become 
more nearly equal, but even now there are definitely more 
males than females. Between the years 1942-47, the male 
population of Nisei in particular far outnumbered females 
in Utah, largely because the older boys and young men were 
the first to leave the relocation centers and attempt to 
establish themselves in various activities connected with 
industrial expansion associated with the war. Since the 
Japanese family pattern kept the girls more closely super- 
vised than the boys, the females were not allowed to venture 
forth to relocation jobs as freely as were the boys and 
younger men. 

The following table will present the official census ratio 
of the sexes in Utah of persons of Japanese ancestry. 


MALES PER 100 FEMALES 


Nisei Issei Total 
REET onenee 110.8 183.9 133.4 
eee 112.0 255.2 169.5 
on 114.5 378.5 285.3 


The 1950 census will probably list the Nisei and Sansei 
males as 106.5 to every 100 females, providing the young 
unattached males tend to move out of the state following 
the general trend of the Japanese population as a whole. 

The population composition and trend of persons of 
Japanese ancestry within the state of Utah has influenced 
considerably the economic and social life of the individuals 
of this group, and it is this aspect of their life that we shall 
discuss at length. 


First GENERATION SOCIAL AND EcONoMIC LIFE 


The analysis of the social and economic life of persons of 
Japanese ancestry in Utah must take into consideration the 
relation of three generations: the old foreign-born Japanese 
(Issei), their American-born children (Nisei), and their 
grandchildren (Sansei). The early settlers of Japanese an- 
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cestry (Issei), primarily laborers on railroads and farmers, 
brought with them into Utah their old world values and 
attitudes very much as did their Caucasian predecessors, 
Their cultural heritage was highly homogeneous, based upon 
centuries of isolation from other cultures. The essence of 
this culture, from the standpoint of ideology, was in its 
ethical system. The term “ethical” needs some interpreta- 
tion, for the meaning to the Japanese is different from the 
Occidental usage. The ethics which the Issei brought to 
Utah through early migrations was a practical social code 
for the regulation of daily social behavior. This code had 
no religious or supernatural sanction as Occidental ethical 
systems do. In its simplest terms, 


the Japanese ethical system is a set of social codes rigidly 
regulating the relationships of men, especially with reference 
to their social rank. But while this system is not basically re- 
ligious, it undeniably bears the same dogmatism and the same 
restrictive influence." 


The Japanese ethical principle permeated the whole 
social thinking of the Japanese immigrants. There is a very 
specific socially proper and socially improper way to perform 
every social act; and it is the personal responsibility of each 
member of a society to recognize what is the right way and 
to act accordingly. Understanding this fact, one may better 
realize the reasons for certain outstanding Japanese (Issei) 
characteristics such as formalism and ceremony, as well as 
the stress laid by the Issei upon sacrifice, honor, loyalty, and 
courage. The ethical system can be seen in its more complete 
form in the organization of families. It is evident that the 
Nisei, born into a family system dominated by this rigid 
ethical system, were called upon to make specific adjust- 
ments to the western pattern of living. Since the present 
study is particularly interested in this adjustment a shcrt 
analysis will be made of this early family system as found in 
Utah and other places where Issei settled and raised families. 

The family rather than the individual was considered 
the basic unit of society. Every member of a family was 
taught to feel a sense of responsibility to the rest. Control 
was vested in the father or the oldest male son if the father 
was dead. It was the duty for the “head of the house” to 


“S. Frank Miyamoto, Social Solidarity Among the Japanese in Seattle (Seattle: 
University of Washington, 1939), p. 59. 
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arrange for marriages, furnish support for all members of 
the household, manage family property, and provide educa- 
tion and guidance for junior members. This family system 
established a pattern for an unusual degree of dominance 
and control of the parents over the children. A very im- 
portant part of the family ethical system was the necessity 
to perpetuate the family honor. The individual was expected 
to act at all times in such a way as to cast no negative 
criticism upon himself or his family. This obligation then 
became a part of the heritage of the Japanese American or 
Nisei and it has played an important part in the moulding 
of his personality as an American. This strong family unity 
plays an important role in his integration into the Caucasian 
community. In fairness to the Japanese in Utah, it should 
be stated that some of these traditional bonds were not as 
rigid as they were in some communities where more Japan- 
ese lived, but even here these basic ethical forces were at 
work. The Nisei experienced more regulation of their activi- 
ties by their parents than did white Americans of like age. 
In some extreme instances (though these are on the whole 
infrequent) parental authority extended to a practical con- 
trol over every important decision or action of the children. 
Such control had definite influence upon the type of behavior 
later shown by Nisei in Utah communities; it helps account 
especially for the low rate of juvenile delinquency found in 
the various Japanese communities of Utah. 

A recent writer on Japanese in America states: “A con- 
spicuous characteristic of Japanese life in America is that it 
has been lived, with a few exceptions, in well-defined, segre- 
gated communities.” This has been only partly true in 
Utah. In the early days of settlement of Japanese in Utah, 
the population was scattered into various farming areas in 
the Utah and Salt Lake valleys, with a few persons living in 
Ogden and Salt Lake City; but there was no definite 
“Japanese community” in the general sense of that term. 
However, as the 1920’s tended to show a definite increase in 
the Japanese population of Utah, certain farming regions in 
the neighborhood of Layton and Syracuse as well as in the 
vicinity of Honeyville became well settled with Japanese. 
In the Murray area and Orem a number of Japanese fam- 


™F. E. LaViolette, Americans of Japanese Ancestry (Toronto, Canada: Canad- 
ian Institute of International Affairs, 1945), p. 35. 
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ilies took up farming. In Ogden and Salt Lake City one to 
two blocks became designated as “Japanese town.” In the 
mining towns of Price and Eureka there were small areas 
where mostly persons of Japanese ancestry lived. However, 
no “Little Tokyos” were in evidence in any of the towns or 
cities of Utah. Nevertheless there are a number of reasons 
why the Japanese tended to settle together in certain areas 
of the state and in specific blocks within the cities. 

When the Issei first arrived in Utah, they were lonely and 
settled where they would be near some persons of like cul- 
ture and interest. Also, most of the first Japanese in Utah 
were brought in by specific farming or industrial interests, 
and the easiest way of caring for such persons was to put 
them all together. The Japanese staying in Utah either as 
laborers or farmers tended to be from the same kens or 
prefectures or to have friends from near-by prefectures in 
Japan. These persons from the same or near-by prefectures 
or states in Japan have like customs and speech, as well as 
ethical obligations to assist each other and cooperate in 
social and economic activities. This being so, the simplest 
way to achieve social life and security in a strange land was 
to stay as close together as possible. This they tended to do. 
It should be noted in passing that this conformed to the 
practice of the early Caucasian immigrant groups who had 
settled previously in Utah. Also, it must be recognized that 
in Utah, as in other parts of the United States, some work 
available to Japanese was of a pioneering kind, such as 
opening up areas for agricultural purposes and mining. 
This fact often tended to group the families and individuals 
together on a purely economic basis. Indeed the truck 
gardening of Box Elder, Davis, Weber, and Salt Lake 
counties owes much to the Japanese. Celery and tomato 
growing in particular are indebted to the industriousness 
and planning of persons of Japanese ancestry. Sugar beet 
culture in the early days was dependent to a great extent 
upon Japanese labor for its continued success in the Salt 
Lake and Utah Lake valleys. Even if the Japanese had not 
tended to group together, restricted housing agreements 
plus high rents in certain areas restricted their living quar- 
ters, especially in the cities. Whatever the causes, a Japanese 
community of a sort did grow up in Utah, but with modifi- 
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cations which made it unlike communities found in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 


Many of the personal activities of each Japanese com- 
munity were fostered by a “Japanese Association” or 
Nihonjin-Kai; the first of these was organized in San Fran- 
cisco in 1900. Soon other communities organized similar 
associations; the first one in Utah was formed in Salt Lake 
City in 1901, or the 34th year of Meiji. Much of the work 
of these associations was coordinated under the Japanese 
Consulate. The functions of the local associations were 
mainly concerned with economic assistance to needy mem- 
bers, commercial relations with Caucasian groups, educa- 
tional activities such as the maintenance of language schools, 
and the development of activities for young people. They 
also acted as sources for the organization of Japanese social 
activities within the respective communities. One very im- 
portant function the association performed before the war 
was to intermediate between its individual members and the 
Japanese Consulate. This function was of extreme import- 
ance, for the Issei could not become citizens of the United 
States because of the immigration and naturalization laws 
of the land; consequently some designated group needed to 
be ever available to submit specific problems that might 
arise among the Japanese immigrants to their national rep- 
resentative. As far as the present writer has been able to 
ascertain, the local Japanese associations within Utah acted 
only in the above capacities; at no time did the associations 
function outside their legitimate rights. With the beginning 
of World War II these associations all ceased to exist and 
they have not been revived since. The types of organizations 
that are now growing up in Utah among the Japanese- 
Americans have been developed through evacuation ex- 
periences and the recognized need for some sort of mutual 
assistance in social welfare. These organizations will be dis- 
cussed more fully later. 

The religious affiliation of the early Japanese migrants 
to Utah was primarily Buddhist, but as others moved in and 
the population of persons of Japanese ancestry increased, 
Christians became more and more numerous. Shintoists 
were and always have been numerically unimportant. A 
fairly large number of persons of Japanese ancestry were 
converted to the Mormon Church, a factor of extreme im- 
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portance in the adjustment of this minority group to social 
conditions within this State, as will be shown later. 
The first Japanese language school in Utah was estab- 
lished in Salt Lake City in 1919. Other language schools 
(Nihonjin Gakko) were later founded in Syracuse and Og- 
den; the most important was the one in the locality of 
Syracuse. The language school has been one of the most 
interesting phenomena growing up within the Japanese 
“community.” It is interesting because it was established by 
the Issei for their children, and because it has been criticised 
more than any other similar language school. The most 
common American view, held by many persons in Utah as 
well as elsewhere, was that the Japanese language school 
transmitted the doctrines of Japanese nationalism to Ameri- 
can-born children. It was regarded as proof that the Japan- 
ese did not want to give up their cultural—and national— 
heritage. This criticism is much too severe. When the 
language schools in Utah were organized, they fulfilled a 
great need both socially and culturally. It is the considered 
opinion of the present writer that the Japanese language 
schools functioned in Utah for the principal purposes of 
making it possible for the Nisei to communicate better with 
their parents and of providing a rallying point for social 
activities which needed to include persons of Japanese an- 
cestry scattered over considerable distances. The language 
school thus did three things for the Japanese in Utah: it 
provided linguistic instruction, helped maintain social soli- 
darity, and it sustained a community morale. Not all Nisei 
attended the language schools, and very few of them can be 
said to have attended the school with much seriousness. 
Most of the young second-generation Japanese who did 
attend found that they could have “fun” in their own group 
and “go on picnics,” but as for taking seriously the study 
of “Japanese subjects,” they found American school subjects 
much more interesting and profitable. A young Kibei in- 
structor at the Syracuse language school before the war told 
the writer that all “those young squirts want to do is come 
to language school after their public school is out and horse 
around so they will not have to go home and work.” The 
language schools were usually held in a church or social hall, 
and to that extent were merely an extension of religious and 
social instruction. 
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The Issei are very concerned about the educational 
training of their offspring; they show great interest in the 
educational possibilities for Nisei. The Japanese language 
school in no way competed with the public school when it 
was in existence;** the language school was meant to be an 
additional part of the educational experience of the Nisei, 
fitting them more adequately to live in a dual world. It 
seems to be the common idea among the Issei that have 
been interviewed that their children need a “good educa- 
tion,” especially in some professional field. The females are 
considered to be of less importance than the males in “get- 
ting an education,” but the females are considered to be 
worthy of an education if they are to keep up with their Cau- 
casian friends and competitors. Many of the Issei desire that 
their children shall not need to experience the hardships and 
toil that characterised their life in America; to this extent 
they conform to the educational belief of most Americans.” 
For this reason, in most families savings have been put aside 
for the education of at least the older children, with the be- 
lief that these children in turn will assist the younger ones to 
“set an education.” 

Within recent years the Issei have shown an interesting 
change in their attitudes toward the Nisei and the responsi- 
bility of the younger generation to the older one. The Issei 
seem to have sensed that the Nisei are much like their other 
American friends in desiring to leave home and cut free 
from their parents. The Issei recognize that the security of a 
livelihood provided by the children under the old system 
has been lost, and they have turned to the more common 
American method of preparing for their declining years by 
investing in life insurance. It is safe to state that the per- 
centage of persons of Japanese ancestry who are of the first 
generation and have life insurance is higher than that of any 
other comparable non-Caucasian group in Utah. 

Since the first generation Japanese migrated to Utah be- 
tween 1900 and 1920, they are now becoming old and fewer 
in numbers. Accordingly, the social and economic as well 
as political responsibilities are being shifted more and more 
to the shoulders of their children, the Nisei. This fact the 


*Japanese language schools have not been revived since the close of World 
War II. 

"Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry (New York: Morrow and Co., 
1942), chapters VI, VII. 
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parents are the first to recognize, but many of them stil] 
demand to be heard and to play an important part in the 
lives of the Nisei. Consequently, a conflict has developed 
between the two generations, but at present methods of 
adjustments are being formulated as the Nisei become older 
and their Caucasian friends look to them for cooperation 
and civic leadership. It.is the Nisei and their problems of 
living that we must next investigate for an understanding 
of the social forces at work within the Japanese-American 
group in Utah. 


This is the first part of Professor Smith’s study 
of the Japanese-Americans in Utah. It will 
be concluded in the July issue. 





NEWS NOTE 
THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


In recent years a need has been felt for an additional professional journal 
in the fields of political science and related subject matters. Following sug- 
gestions of leading political scientists from many parts of the West, the 
University of Utah has decided to publish such a new journal, to be entitled 
the Western Political Quarterly. The first issue of the Quarterly was published 
in March, 1948. The second issue will appear in June, 1948. The purpose 
of the Western Political Quarterly is to promote research and a better under- 
standing of the many problems of government. Moreover, the Quarterly offers 
political scientists and others residing in the West an additional opportunity 
for publication of their research. Articles or editorial comments of specific 
importance to the West and, at the same time, of interest to readers residing 
in other parts of the United States are particularly invited. Short book reviews 
of a similar character are also desired. The intention of the editors is to keep 
the Quarterly on a strictly professional level. 


All contributions and correspondence, as well as requests for subscription 


forms to the Quarterly, should be sent to the Managing Editor, Professor F. B. 
Schick, Annex 122, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 
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PENOLOGY IN EARLY UTAH 


Rex A. SKIDMORE 


One of the most interesting penal experiments of the 
nineteenth century in the United States was found among 
the Mormons.* After making an onerous trek westward to 
the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, these stalwart pioneers 
established, for a few years at least, an isolated “Theo- 
democracy” which controlled all aspects of living including 
punishments meted out for violators of their doctrines and 
regulations. Their handling of criminals was, at first, en- 
tirely a religious responsibility, often involving fines, restitu- 
tion, and corporal punishments. Governmental jails and 
prisons came gradually. Many of the penal practices in 
western United States today can be traced to the innovations 
of these pioneering men and women. 

The pioneer Mormons believed that offenders of laws 
should generally be punished. At Kirtland, Ohio, in August, 
1835, they stated this view in a declaration of their beliefs 
regarding governments and laws, unanimously voted in a 
general assembly of the Church: 


We believe that the commission of crimes should be punished 
according to the nature of the offense; that murder, treason, 
robbery, theft, and the breach of the general peace, in all re- 
spects, should be punished according to their criminality and 
their tendency to evil among men, by the laws of that govern- 
ment in which the offense is committed; and for the public 
peace and tranquility all men should step forward and use 
their ability in bringing offenders against good laws to 
punishment.” 


When Brigham Young led the first company* of Mormon 
pioneers into the Valley of the Great Salt Lake on July 24, 
1847, he came to a barren expanse of land where no jails or 
prisons had ever existed. Law and order had been main- 
tained spasmodically among Indian tribes and among early 
trappers and traders in an informal, expedient manner. 
*“Mormon” is a common name for a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of 

Latter-day Saints. 


*Doctrine and Covenants, sec. 134, verse 8. 
*This company included 143 men, three women, and two children. 
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When the pioneers entered this valley, it was Mexican terri- 
tory and theoretically was under the control of the Spanish 
provincial government of California. “Practically, however, 
it was devoid of civil authority. No attempt had, at any 
time, been made to exercise any police control over this 
region.”* About this time, the United States was at war with 
Mexico. As a result of the treaty of peace of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo, February 2, 1848, the Utah area was ceded to the 
United States, and from “the conclusion of the treaty until 
September, 1850, there was not even theoretically, any pre- 
tense at civil authority, owing to the failure of the United 
States to enact legislation to establish some form of terri- 
torial government. . . . The pioneers, like other frontier 
people, were left to care for themselves, and as they were 
intensely religious people, church government controlled in 
civil affairs. . .. Police and peace officers were elected at the 
religious conferences of the people.”* 

The development of criminal law in early Utah was in- 
fluenced in the main by the religious principles and practices 
of the Mormon people. The Mormons were firm believers 
in the Hebrew concept that crimes were sins against God: 
the social attitude toward the criminal offender was that 
“he should willingly confess his crime and willingly expiate 
his wrong and then go forth with a repentant heart.””® 

Prior to the spring of 1849 all of the civic and criminal 
affairs in the Valley were handled by the ecclesiastical 
regime. This early community had its secular officials but 
they were, as a rule, chosen by the people at their confer- 
ences or other religious meetings which were presided over 
by the Mormon leaders and were virtually church appoint- 
ments.’ The nominations were usually made from the 
“stand” by some dignitary of the priesthood and sustained 
by the vote of the congregation, which was shown by the 
uplifted right hand. 

The first official governing body in the Valley was the 
High Council which was established at a general conference 


‘George Thomas, Civil Government in Utah (New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1912), pp. 25-26. 


*Ibid., p. 26. 
*George Thomas and A. Ladru Jensen, A Study of the Indeterminate Sentence 


and Parole in Utah (Salt Lake City: Bulletin of the University of Utah, 
1931), p. 57. 


‘Orson F. Whitney, History of Utah (Salt Lake City: Geo. Q. Cannon & Sons 
Co., 1892), I, 389. 
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of the Saints on October 3, 1847.° John Smith was sus- 
tained as president of this first Salt Lake Stake,* with Charles 
C. Rich and John Young as counselors. This presidency of 
three, along with twelve counselors,”’ constituted the High 
Council which was entrusted with complete jurisdiction 
over municipal affairs. As a court, “their jurisdiction per- 
tained to all offenses. Justice was obtained in a primitive 
but satisfactory manner.” John Van Cott was elected 
marshal of the city. 


The Saints were encouraged to settle their difficulties 
before the High Council and, even later, when territorial 
courts were established, they were admonished to settle their 
controversies by appeals to the ecclesiastical courts. 


The High Council met on October 5, 1847, and among 
other actions, “the Marshal was ordered to take out a search 
warrant and search a person said to have been pilfering.”” 


This was apparently one of the first crimes committed in 
the Valley. 


In these early days the High Council met nearly every 
day to consider and adjudicate the affairs of the pioneers. 
Their procedure for trial was basically the same for both 
civil and criminal cases. A typical case came before the 
High Council on October 9, 1847. A charge was preferred 
by William Peacock against Samuel Russell for discharging 
said Peacock “without provision or clothing, contrary to an 
agreement entered into at Winter Quarters.”** As the wit- 
ness was not present, this case was held over until October 
16. Then Henry G. Sherwood spoke for the plaintiff and 


‘Journal History of the L.D.S. Church, Mss., October 3, 1847 (hereafter cited as 
Journal History, with the proper date). 

*A stake is an ecclesiastical division which is usually sub-divided into wards with 
bishops as leaders. As the population increased in the Valley, several 
bishops were appointed and they began to conduct “bishops’ courts,” 
handling some civil and criminal difficulties. The judgments of these 
courts could be appealed to the High Council, and from there to the 
General Authorities of the Church including the Twelve Apostles and the 
First Presidency, of which Brigham Young was the leader. 

*The following counselors were selected: Henry G. Sherwood, Thomas Grover, 
Levi Jackman, John Murdock, Daniel Spencer, Lewis Abbot, Ira Eldredge, 
Edson Whipple, Shadrach Roundy, John Vance, Willard Snow, and 
Abraham O. Smoot. 

"Leland H. Creer, Utah and the Nation (Seattle: U. of Wash. Press, 1929), 
p. 61. 

*Journal History, October 5, 1847. 

*Ibid., October 9, 1847. 
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Thomas Grover for the defendant. Several witnesses were 
next presented. After the speeches and pleas had been 
made, “Brothers Young and Rich summed up the case and 
Charles C. Rich decided that Brother Russell should take 
the young man and board and clothe him and let him work 
for him till harvest, when the Council should decide what 
share Peacock should have. The decision was sustained by 
unanimous vote.” 

In November, Chancy Turner preferred a charge against 
a man named Lawson for killing a two-year-old heifer with- 
out his knowledge or consent: This case was taken before 
the High Council and, after speeches and testimony had 
been given, Charles C. Rich summed up the whole matter 
and gave a decision to the effect that “Lawson should re- 
store 3 fold, as Bro. Turner got the heifer after it was killed. 
The marshall should see that it was paid and that the coun- 
cil were paid for their services in the case. The decision was 
sustained by a clear vote.”*” On November 9th, Marshal 
Van Cott reported that Turner’s heifer had been appraised 
at $17.00 and “that he had taken property fram Lawson to 
cover that amount three-fold, and that when he took it 
Lawson said “The Council might go to hell and be damn- 
ed.” ”’*® It was decided that Turner should receive $17.00 in 
addition to the beef of the heifer, making his share two-fold, 
and that the Council should receive $34.00 also, equal to 
two-fold, for its services. 

The authoritative power of the High Council was con- 
firmed by Brigham Young on February 16, 1849, when he 
asserted, 


The Twelve are not the ruling authorities here; they are as 
subject to the authorities, to the president of the stake and 
the High Council, and ought to serve every law and ordin- 
ance as much as any other members of the church, the same 
as if they had no office.?” 


Stenhouse, who generally wrote rabidly against the Mor- 
mons, praised the judicial department of their priesthood, 
with the High Council as the main governing body. He said 


“Tbid., October 16, 1847. Sherwood, Grover, Young, and Rich were all mem- 
bers of the High Council. 


*Ibid., November 6, 1847. 
*Ibid., November 9, 1847. 
"Ibid., February 16, 1849. 
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that it was composed of fifteen elders, three of whom con- 
stituted the stake presidency. When any important case 
came before the Council for trial, six members were assigned 
to each side, the odd numbers taking the prosecution and 
the even numbers taking the defense, or vice versa. After 
the evidence had been presented, the judgment of the 
Council was reached by voting.** 

Bancroft describes the early system of Mormon justice 
thus: 


When two Mormons disagree, they present themselves before 
the president of the stake who, with twelve councillors, six 
facing six . . . is ready to try the case without delay. Plaintiff 
and defendant, each with his witnesses, take their places be- 
fore the president, and between the rows of councillors. 
Prayer is then offered, Almighty aid being asked in bringing 
the affairs to a righteous and amicable conclusion. The liti- 
gants state the case, each from his own standpoint; the wit- 
nesses are heard; the councillors decide. Prayer is again 
offered. The adversaries shake hands; there is nothing 
to pay.’® 


On December 27, the Council passed five ordinances, 
stating: 


We, the High Council of the Great Salt Lake City, in the 
absence of any organized jurisdiction of any Territory, for the 
peace, welfare and good order of our community, proceed to 
enact the following laws, for the government and regulation 
of the inhabitants of this city and valley for the time being, 
subject to the approval of the people.?° 


The first ordinance, “concerning vagrants,” indicated 
that it was important for every man in that community to 
do his utmost to cultivate the earth in order to sustain him- 
self and his family. If any person were found “idling away 
his or their time, or neglecting in any manner to use the 
necessary exertions,” it became the duty of the judge to 
appoint two or more trustees, who would take charge of 
the property of such a person.” The trustees were also to 
*T.B.H. Stenhouse, The Rocky Mountain Saints (Salt Lake City: Shepard 

Book Co., 1872), pp. 564-565. 


“Hubert H. Bancroft, History of Utah (San Francisco: The History Co., 1889), 


p. 339. 
*Journal History, December 27, 1847. 
"Loc. cit. 
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take into custody the person or persons thus convicted and 
cause them to be industriously employed. 


Ordinance two concerned disorderly or dangerous per- 
sons and disturbers of the peace. Any person convicted of 
such charges could “be sentenced to receive a certain num- 
ber of lashes on the bare back, not exceeding 39, or be fined 
in any sum not less than five dollars nor exceeding five 
hundred dollars.”** Corporal punishment became an in- 
tegral part of the penal practices of the early Mormons. 


Ordinance three provided that any person convicted of 
the crime of adultery or fornication should be sentenced to 
receive lashes on the bare back not exceeding 39 and be 
fined a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars. 


Ordinance four stipulated that persons convicted of 
stealing, robbing, housebreaking or maliciously causing the 
destruction by fire of any property were to be sentenced to 
receive a number of lashes on the bare back not exceeding 
39 and “to restore 4 fold.”** 

Ordinance five required that any person convicted of 
drunkenness, cursing, swearing, foul or indecent language, 
unnecessary firing of guns or any other disturbing of the 
peace of the community should be fined a minimum of 


$25.00. 


Robert S. Bliss, recording the popular ratification of 
these ordinances, wrote, “Today, the It of Jan a publick 
meeting was called to adopt Laws for our regulation for the 
time being or untill the question is settled between the U. S. 
and Mexico & we know whose hands we shall fall into.” 


The peaceful, harmonious community of 1848 was de- 
scribed in a letter from Parley P. Pratt to his brother Orson: 


I have now resided almost one year in this lone retreat where 
civilized man has not made his home for the last thousand 
years. . . . All is quiet, stillness. No elections, no police re- 
ports, no murders, no wars. . . . The legislation of our High 
Council, the decision of some Court or Bishop, a meeting, 
a dance, a visit, an exploring tour, an arrival of a party of 
Trappers and Traders . . . is all that breaks up the monotony 
of our busy and peaceful life. No policeman has been on 


*ZLoc. cit. 

*Loc. cit. Four-fold restoration of property was used extensively by these people. 
The Biblical background is found in Exodus 22:1-2 and Luke 19:8. 
*Robert S. Bliss, “The Journal of Robert S. Bliss with the Mormon Battalion,” 

Utah Historical Quarterly (October, 1931), p. 128. 
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duty to guard us from external or internal danger. . . . Oh! 
what a life we live! It is the dream of the poets actually 
fulfilled.?° 


John Nebeker, one of the early settlers in the Valley, 
observed that when he arrived there were no laws to be 
found in that area. “Having no jails,” he wrote later, “we 
instituted the Whipping Post. One or two were whipped. 
I had to chastise one in this way for stealing.”** Nebeker 
was obliged to prosecute criminals before the High Council. 
His account of one of his cases is indicative of the penal phi- 
losophies and practices of this early era: 


The case was for stealing; the judgment was a $10.00 fine or 
ten lashes. The article stolen was a lariat, and he was caught 
at it. I volunteered myself to help him pay the fine but he 
would not, so he was whipped. The Bell-Post—a pole on 
which a public bell was hung to call the people together—was 
the place designated. I proceeded to tie him, but he refused 
to be tied; said it was not in the decision. C. C. Rich was 
appointed by the Council to see that the whipping was car- 
ried out in the spirit and meaning of the judgment. I ap- 
pealed to him whether he should be tied or not. Rich decided 
that as the decision did not mention it and the man didn’t 
want to be tied, it was his right to choose for himself inas- 
much as he would stand to be whipped. He said he would 
stand up to it. He was then told to strip. He refused to on 
the ground that it was not in the decision. But his refusal 
would not count. He stripped and the lashes were admin- 
istered in the presence of the public.*" The penalty for steal- 
ing in cases generally, in cases when people would promise 
to do better, was to make proper confessions and restore 
four fold, if the person upon whom the theft was committed 
required it.?® 


As George Q. Cannon explained, “President Young was 
decidedly opposed to whipping, but matters arose that we 
considered required punishment at the time.”” 

The authority of the High Council was enforced by the 
marshal and his deputies, who collected fines in criminal 
cases by confiscating and selling property if the offender did 





*Journal History, September 5, 1848. 
*John Nebeker, “Early Justice in Utah,” Utah Historical Quarterly (July, 
1930), p. 88. 


"Italics are the author’s. 
*Nebeker, pp. 88-89. 
"Quoted by Bancroft, p. 272. 
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not vountarily pay his fine. Another method was later 
evolved which is illustrated by the case of Ira E. West and 
Thomas Burns, whom the marshal on March 4, 1849, was 
authorized “to offer for public sale,” during the election on 
March 12, “that they be made to work until they have paid 
the fines now due for them.” 


When on January 6, 1849, it was resolved that the High 
Council should be released from its municipal duties,” its 
local obligations were entrusted to the bishops of the various 
wards, who officiated as magistrates. Before the legal in- 
corporation of cities, this area was divided into nineteen 
wards which developed like so many municipal corporations 
over which the bishops presided as magistrates or mayors.” 
The High Council soon after appointed Horace S. Eldredge 
marshal of Great Salt Lake Valley and approved the ap- 
pointment of ten deputy marshals; the Council also voted 
that the names of bishops should be placed on the list as 
magistrates for the respective wards in the city and 
vicinity.** 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE OF DESERET 


As the population increased, the early settlers in Utah 
recognized the necessity for a more formalized system for 
handling civil and criminal affairs. Consequently, on March 
10, 1849, a representative delegation of the Saints in con- 
vention adopted a constitution for the provisional State of 
Deseret. This constitution provided for a government with 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches. The judicial 
power was vested in a Supreme Court and in such inferior 
courts as the General Assembly should establish. The consti- 
tution also provided that the Supreme Court should consist 
of a Chief Justice and two Associates, either two of whom 
would act as a quorum to hold courts. The judges of the 
Supreme Court were to be elected by joint vote of both 
houses of the General Assembly. They were to hold their 


*Journal History, March 4, 1849. 
*Ibid., January 6, 1849. 
"Creer, p. 61. 


"Journal History, March 3 and 4, 1849. These deputy marshals were Lewis 
Robinson, George D. Grant, John Scott, Edward Ellsworth, Charles Shum- 
way, George W. Langley, John Nebeker, Orrin P. Rockwell, Almon L. 
Fullmer and Isaac C. Haight. 
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courts at the times and places designated by the legislative 
body and were to hold office for four year terms. The con- 
stitution further provided that “the Judges of the Supreme 
Court shall be conservators of the peace throughout the 
State, and shall exercise such other jurisdictions and ap- 
pelate powers as described by law.’”** 

The constitution contained a section on the declaration 
of rights which provided that the “right of trial by jury 
shall remain inviolate; and all criminals shall be heard by 
self, or counsel at their own election.”* All penalties and 
punishments were to be in proportion to the seriousness of 
the offense, and all offenses before conviction were to be 
bailable except capital offenses where the proof or pre- 
sumption was clearly evident. 

The election of officers for the State of Deseret took 
place at Salt Lake City on Monday, March 12, 1849. Brig- 
ham Young was elected Governor; Heber C. Kimball, Chief 
Justice; John Taylor and N. K. Whitney, Associate Justices; 
and Horace S. Eldredge, Marshal. At the same time, the 
bishops of the several wards were elected as magistrates.” 


Lt. John W. Gunnison, a resident in the Utah area dur- 
ing the winter of 1849-50, observed that most of the conflicts 
and offenses among the Mormons were still settled within 
the confines of the ecclesiastical organization. Even for “out- 
siders,”” justice was handled mainly by the Mormon religious 
leaders. He wrote: 


For, among themselves, all disputes are to be settled under a 
“church” organization, to which is attached the civil juris- 
diction with officers from the inferior justice of the peace up 
to the Governor. But the justice is a Bishop of a ward in the 
city or precinct of the town or county; the Judges on the 
bench of the superior courts are constituted from the High 
Priests, from the quorums of seventies, or from the college 
of the Apostles; and the Seer is the highest ruler and con- 


sulting Judge.*’ 


When non-Mormon people came to settle in the Valley 
or to travel through it, their traveling companies sometimes 





“Laws and Ordinances of the State of Deseret, Compilation of 1851 (Salt Lake 
City: Reprinted by Shepard Book Co., 1919), p. 85. 
*Ibid., p. 89. 


“Whitney, I, 395. 
"J. W. Gunnison, The Mormons (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1853), pp. 24-25. 
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broke up; the division of property then caused a great deal 
of trouble. According to Gunnison, many of these litigants 
applied to the State of Deseret for redress of grievances and 
“there was every appearance of impartiality and strict 
Justice done to all parties.* 


For contempt of court, the litigants were severely fined. 
Gunnison reported that some of the cattle of the emigrants 
often trespassed upon the crops of the Mormons, and for this 
a good remuneration was demanded, at a value enormously 
greater than in the States. When a protest at these high 
rates was made, the case was taken before the bishop and 
the costs usually added to the original demand.” 


Captain Howard Stansbury, who spent more than a year 
in Utah during this early era, recorded that the jurisdiction 
of the State of Deseret “had been extended over and was 
vigorously enforced upon all who came within its borders 
and justice was equitably administered alike to ‘saint’ and 
‘gentile.’ ” 


One morning Stansbury discovered that some twenty of 
the mules of his company had been secured in the public 
pound for trespassing on the cornfield of “some pious saint; 
possession was recovered only by paying the fine imposed by 
the magistrate and amply remunerating the owner for the 
damage done his crops.”*’ These courts, he said, were con- 
stantly appealed to by companies of passing emigrants “who, 
having fallen out along the way, could not agree as to the 
division of their property.’ 


*Ibid., p. 65. Gunnison appears not to have been prejudiced in favor of the 
Mormons, as is evidenced by his comments about the discipline of Mormon 
children. “Of all the children,” he says, “that have come under our 
observation, we must, in candor say that those of the Mormons are the 
most lawless and profane (p. 160).” 

"Loc. cit. 


“Howard Stansbury, Exploration and Survey of the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1852), p. 130. Some of the visitors and 
travelers in this area complained that the courts were not handled in a fair 
and impartial manner, particularly when non-Mormons came before them. 
Ferris reported that in the winter of 1850-51 a large number of emigrants 
wintered at Salt Lake on the way to California. They compared notes 
and made up a list of grievous complaints. The most flagrant of these were 
published in a pamphlet and signed by oath of the emigrants. He con- 
cluded that “we are compelled to admit that more cases of oppression, 
extortion and direct plunder have been tolerated among the Saints than 
could be found in any other civilized community on the footstool.” (Ben- 
jamin Ferris, Utah and the Mormons, 1854, p. 193.) 


“Loc. cit. Stansbury recorded (p. 131) that appeals for protection from op- 
pression from those passing through this area were not made in vain. He 
knew of one instance where the marshal of the state was dispatched nearly 
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Violators of the local regulations were promptly arrested 
by the authorities and were usually made to pay a fine. 
Sometimes they “were imprisoned or made to labour on 
the public works.” 

On January 9, 1850, an ordinance** was passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of Deseret to provide for an 
elaboration of the judiciary of the state. It provided that a 
court consisting of one justice and two associate justices 
should be established in each county, whenever the number 
of inhabitants made it necessary. The chief justice was to be 
elected by the vote of the General Assembly. The county 
courts were to have jurisdiction over all civil and criminal 
cases arising in the counties, on original cases exceeding 
$100.00, and on all appeals from courts of the justice of the 
peace. A sheriff was to be elected for each county for a four 
year term and given authority to appoint the number of 
deputies necessary to perform the business required of him. 
The ordinance further provided that each precinct in this 
state might elect one justice of the peace and two constables. 
The Great Salt Lake precinct was allowed four justices of 
the peace and eight constables whose terms of office were 
designated as two years. The justice of the peace was to 
examine, strictly and faithfully, into the merits and demerits 
of all civil and criminal cases which might come before him 
and “to execute justice without respect to persons or favor, 
or the technicalities of the law, preserve the public peace,” 
and sit in judgment on cases referred to him. 

In March of 1850, the General Assembly of the State of 
Deseret passed an ordinance prohibiting the sale of arms, 
ammunition, or spirituous liquors to the Indians, on penalty 
of $100 fine for each offense and the forfeiture of all property 
acquired from the Indians.“* A statement in the Deseret 
News in July, 1850, indicates the activities of the Justice’s 
Court in the Salt Lake area. On June 25, W. Snow was pre- 
siding over this court and held a trial involving the State vs. 
E. C. Dougherty of Dubuque, Iowa. The charge was leaving 





two hundred miles into the western desert “in pursuit of some miscreants 
who had stolen off with nearly the whole outfit of a party of emigrants. 
He pursued and brought them back to the city, and the plundered property 
was restored to its rightful owners.” 

“Ibid., p. 134. 

“Journal History, January 9, 1850. 

“Laws of Utah, 1851-1870, ch. 26, p. 63. 
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Willard, a passenger with Mr. Dougherty, “sick, to perish on 
the road.”** The defendant was honorably acquitted, since 
there was apparently no justifiable cause for action. Six 
other cases regarding the settlement of property were 
handled during the next three days. “We have not had a 
Court in Deseret,” commented the News, “for so long a time, 
previous to the arrival of the emigrants, that the scenery was 
quite a novelty to our citizens. Cease contention and starve 
the judges and lawyers.”*° 

On August 12, 1850, Justice Snow presided at the trial 
of the State vs. Rev. Alvin Musset of Missouri, whose cattle 
evidently destroyed some wheat at the Welsh settlement. 
The cattle were impounded. Musset forcibly wrested the 
cattle from the stray pen, “threatening the keeper of the Pen 
and repeatedly placing his hand on his pistol.”** The Court 
fined the defendant $10.00, plus damages of $15.00 and 
costs. 

A trial was held in August, 1850, in the case of the State 
of Deseret vs. Messrs. Lathrop, Hollaway, Cole, Burne and 
Duncan, passengers in the Glenn Company train. They 
were charged with refusing to deliver up property under 
attachment, abusing officers, and otherwise resisting officers 
while they were discharging their duties. After a patient 
investigation, the court sustained the charges fully and fined 
the defendants from $50.00 to $100.00 each, plus costs, ex- 
cept for Mr. Duncan, who was acquitted.“ 

During these early years, there were apparently few 
crimes committed in the Utah settlement. In his annual 
message to the senators and representatives of the State of 
Deseret in December, 1850, Governor Brigham Young 
stated: 


Unparalleled in the history of the times, not a solitary case 
was reported for trial, before the regular sessions of either 


“Deseret News, July 6, 1850. 


“Loc. cit. The Mormons were generally opposed to hiring lawyers. It was felt 
that a lawyer might aid in concealing or distorting the truth rather than 
in helping to bring about justice. This antipathy toward lawyers is ex- 
emplified in the law passed by the Territorial Legislature and approved 
February 18, 1852, which provided, “No person or persons employing 
counsel in any of the courts of this Territory, shall be compelled by any 
process of law to pay the counsel so employed for any services rendered as 
counsel before, or after, or during the process of trial in the case” (Laws of 
Utah, 1851-1870, ch. 8, p. 37). 

“Deseret News, August 17, 1850. 


“Ibid., August 24, 1850. 
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the county or supreme courts, during the past year; and no 
offense beyond the control of a justice of the peace seems to 
have been committed . . . . This argues favorably in behalf 
of justice’s courts having extended jurisdiction, and probably, 
is partly owing to the requirements of the law, making it the 
duty of all officers to seek to allay and compromise differences, 
instead of promoting litigation.*® 


In January, 1851, a rather complete criminal code for 
the State of Deseret was established by the General Assembly 
and approved by Brigham Young.” It provided that a per- 
son convicted of murder should be punished by death by 
being shot, hanged, or beheaded. If any person killed an- 
other in defense of his own life or family or property, he was 
not liable for prosecution. Any person convicted of arson 
was guilty of a high misdemeanor and could be fined or im- 
prisoned, or both, at the discretion of the court. Similar 
punishments of fines and imprisonments were provided, at 
the discretion of the court, for forgery, perjury, counter- 
feiting, dueling, robbery, illegal sexual intercourse, and 
numerous other violations. One interesting provision was 
that if a person participated in a duel and death resulted, the 
survivor could be deemed guilty of murder and punished 
accordingly. It was provided further that any person who 
used profanity could be fined not less than $5.00 or be im- 
prisoned at the discretion of the court for each offense. With 
all these discretionary powers, the courts had nearly absolute 
control of meting out punishments for criminal violations. 


The first criminal trial by jury in Utah apparently oc- 
curred in January, 1851. Several persons en route to 
California were convicted of stealing and were “imprisoned, 
but after partly serving out their terms they were pardoned 
by the Governor and went on their way.”” 


The General Assembly provided for the incorporation 
of Great Salt Lake City in January, 1851. The city council 
was given power to provide for the “punishment of offenders 
and vagrants by imprisonment in the county or city jail, or 
by compelling them to labor on the streets, or other public 
works, until the same shall be fully paid,”** in cases where 





“Ibid., January 11, 1851. 

“Journal History, January 16, 1851. 

“Whitney, I, 480. 

"Laws and Ordinances of the State of Deseret, p. 16. 
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the fines or forfeitures were not paid. In February of that 
year, the General Assembly decreed that anyone residing 
within the limits of the State of Deseret who had no visible 
means of support should be deemed a vagrant.” Anyone 
convicted as a vagrant could be compelled to labor on the 
public works long enough to pay for the costs of prosecution. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TERRITORY OF UTAH 


On September 9, 1850, a bill providing for the Terri- 
torial Government of Utah passed the United States 
Congress and was signed by President Fillmore. The news 
of it, however, owing to the great distance and poor mail 
facilities, did not reach Deseret until January, 1851. The 
first legislature of the Territory of Utah did not convene 
until September, 1851; the laws of Deseret were the authori- 
tative regulations for handling criminal violations prior to 
that time. 


The executive power and authority was vested in a 
governor, who was to hold office for a term of four years. 
The judicial power” of the Territory was placed in a 
supreme court, consisting of a chief justice and two associate 
justices. Provisions were made for three district courts, each 
presided over by a justice of the supreme court; probate 
courts; and for justices of the peace. The jurisdiction and 
authority of the several courts was to be defined and limited 
by the Legislative Assembly. A marshal for the Territory 
was to be appointed for a term of four years. The chief 
justice and associate justices were to receive annual salaries 


of $1800.00.*° 


President Fillmore announced the appointments for the 
first officials of the Territory of Utah in September, 1850. 
They included Brigham Young as Governor; Joseph Buffing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Chief Justice; Perry E. Brocchus, Ala- 
bama, and Zerubbabel Snow, Ohio, as Associate Justices, 
and Joseph L. Heywood, Utah, United States Marshal. Of 
these officials, Brigham Young, Joseph Heywood and Zerub- 





*Tbid., pp. 74-75. 
“Creer, pp. 87-88. 
Acts, Resolutions and Memorials of the Territory of Utah, 1852, p. 31. 
*Ibid., pp. 32-33. 
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babel Snow were Mormons. Buffington declined his appoint- 
ment and in his place the President nominated Lemuel H. 
Brandebury of Pennsylvania.*’ On January 7, 1851, Chief 
Justice Brandebury arrived from the States and on July 
19th, Judge Snow followed him. Judge Brocchus did not 
appear until August 17th. 


It was Judge Snow who presided at the first United 
States District Court at Salt Lake City.** At the October 
term, the trial of Howard Egan, for the killing of James 
Monroe, the apparent seducer of Egan’s wife, was held 
—according to Whitney, the first murder trial in Utah. 
The prosecution of the case before Associate Justice Snow 
was conducted by U. S. Attorney Seth M. Blair. The de- 
fendant was represented by George A. Smith and William 
W. Phelps. The following quotation from Apostle Smith’s 
address to the jury was indicative of the early Mormon 
attitude on the crime of seduction and its punishment: 


In taking this point into consideration, I argue that in this 
Territory it is a principle of mountain common law, that no 
man can seduce the wife of another without endangering 
his own life. . .. What is natural justice with this people? ... 
The principle, the only one that beats and throbs through 
the heart of the entire inhabitants of this Territory, is simply 
this: The man who seduces his neighbor’s wife must die... . 
+¢* &+ & 


If Howard Egan did kill James Monroe, it was in accordance 
with the established principles of justice known in these 
mountains. . . . Every man knew the style of old Israel, that 
the nearest relative would be at his heels to fulfill the re- 
quirements of justice.°® 


At the conclusion of the address, Judge Snow charged 
the jury, and after due deliberation, they returned a verdict 
of not guilty. 

One of the areas of contention between the Mormons 
and the non-Mormons was the wide powers given by the 
legislature to the probate courts. They were given con- 
siderable jurisdiction and authority, particularly when the 
federal officials were outside the Territory. According to 





"Creer, p. 92. 
“Whitney, I, 480-482. 
"Ibid., pp. 481-482. 
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Bancroft, “the probate courts, whose proper jurisdiction 
concerned only the estates of the dead, were made judges of 
the living, with powers almost equal to those of the supreme 
and district courts.” 


In October, 1851, a law was enacted by the Governor 
and the Territorial Legislature which provided for the 
establishment of three judicial districts designated as fol- 
lows: district one, including Great Salt Lake, Davis, Weber, 
Tooele, Utah counties and adjoining territory; district two, 
including Millard and Sanpete counties and adjoining popv- 
lation; and district three, Iron County and territory nearby. 
This law further provided that Judge Zerubbabel Snow was 
to reside in district one and hold at least the following 
courts: two times a year in Great Salt Lake, once in Ogden, 
once in Provo, two times a year in the second district, and 
at least once a year in district three.” 


Because of the influx of people and the increase in the 
number of violations of the criminal laws, it was felt by the 
Utah settlers that they should have a prison as a place for 
detention and punishment. Consequently, in January, 1852, 
a memorial was sent to Congress with the request that an 
appropriation be made for the erection of a territorial 
prison. Congress was reminded that “though our locality is 
quite remote from the exercise of Judicial authority in other 
states or territories, still we are not beyond the pale of fre- 
quent and multiplied crimes and offenses which demand the 
retribution of imprisonment.”” Besides, with the extra- 
ordinary costs of labor and materials, the expense of building 
a safe prison would be greater than the local settlers would 
be able to raise. In the course of time, this appropriation 
was granted. 


Meanwhile the statutes of 1852 provided that each 
precinct in the Territory should elect one justice of the 
peace and one constable, and that the county court might 
increase these numbers if necessary.’ The marshal was to be 
elected by joint vote of both houses of the Legislative As- 


“Bancroft, p. 487. For further details of the conflicts between Mormons and 
non-Mormons regarding the courts, see Charles C. Goodwin, History of the 
Bench and Bar of Utah (Salt Lake City: Interstate Press Ass’n., 1913) and 
Creer, pp. 94-116. 


“Acts, Resolutions and Memorials, 1852, pp. 37-38. 
“Ibid., p. 219. 
“Ibid. p. 48. 
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sembly for a term of four years. He was given power to 
appoint one or more deputies in each judicial district of the 
Territory.“ 

In March, 1852, the legislature made it unlawful to use, 
with disrespect, the name of the Deity. Any person profan- 
ing the name of God was to be subject to a fine of not less 
than two, nor more than ten dollars, or from one to five days’ 
hard labor on the public highway, at the discretion of the 
Court. Persons who became intoxicated in public were to 
be fined from one to ten dollars. 


A criminal code” made up of 142 sections was passed by 
the Assembly in March, 1852. A person found guilty of 
treason against the Territory was to be punished with death. 
Murder in the first degree was punishable by death and in 
the second degree by imprisonment from ten years to life. 
A person who killed an antagonist in a duel was guilty of 
first degree murder. The penalty for robbery was imprison- 
ment from two to twenty-five years. A conviction for rape 
could result in a sentence of from ten years to life. For 
maintaining a gaming house, a person could be fined not 
more than $800.00 or be given one year in prison or both. 
The penalty for arson was imprisonment up to life. For 
larceny, where the value was under twenty dollars, the 
penalty was imprisonment up to one year or a fine up to 
$200.00, but where the value was more than twenty dollars, 
the penalty was imprisonment up to ten years. Upon the 
second conviction of larceny, the person was deemed a 
“common and notorious thief” and could be imprisoned for 
at least five years. 


These statutes defined a felony as an offense punishable 
by death or imprisonment for one year or more, and desig- 
nated all other offenses as misdemeanors. An interesting 
innovation of this criminal code was its provision that if a 
person was convicted of a public offense the punishment for 
which was imprisonment, the court might direct that he 
wear a ball and chain and perform hard labor during the 
term of his imprisonment.” 





“Ibid., pp. 56-58. 
“Ibid., p. 89. 
“Ibid., pp. 117-143. 
"Ibid., p. 142 
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The death penalty could be fulfilled by shooting, hang- 
ing, or beheading, as the court directed; or “the person so 
condemned shall have his option as to the manner of 
execution.” 


Ferris, who resided in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake 
for six months during 1852-53, was well acquainted with 
Judge Z. Snow and Marshal H. L. Heywood and with the 
judicial procedure and punishments meted out to the per- 
sons who were convicted of crimes. He reported several 
instances in which he maintained that non-Mormons were 
treated unfairly in the courts of Utah. The Mormons, he 
said, generally preferred to handle most of their violations, 
particularly the minor ones, through their own ecclesiastical 
organizations.” 


Ferris described one interesting non-Mormon case in- 
volving the mercantile firm of Holliday and Warner. This 
firm missed a number of cattle from a herd they were col- 
lecting for the California market and managed to trace the 
depredation to Joseph Bankhead, a Mormon. They took 
the matter to Governor Brigham Young with evidence which 
apparently satisfied him of the fact of the thefts. 


Brigham Young satisfied himself of the fact, and then sent 
word to Bankhead that he wished to see him on important 
business. Joe repaired, without delay, to the executive pres- 
ence, when something like the following amusing scene is said 
to have occurred. As Joe entered, the Governor regarded him 
with a frown and, in a stern voice, thundered out, “Joe Bank- 
head! Joe Bankhead!” 


Joe: “Why Governor, what is the matter?” 


Brigham: “Joe Bankhead, I have had a vision about 
cattle.” Joe Bankhead’s body began to perspire; Joe was 
dreadfully scared. 


Brigham: “Joe Bankhead, go instantly and pay Holli- 
day and Warner for those cattle! Joe Bankhead, begone!” 
Joe retired chop-fallen, and thoroughly convinced that Brig- 
ham was a true prophet of the Lord.”° 


Ferris also reported that, since there were no prisons in 


“Loc. cit. Thomas and Jensen mention (p. 58) that this Act of 1852 remained 
the statutory criminal law of Utah until 1876, when a complete penal code 
of 400 sections was adopted. 

“Benjamin G. Ferris, Utah and the Mormons (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1854), pp. 186-196. 


"Ibid., pp. 194-195. 
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the territory, the convicts were ordinarily sentenced to work 
upon the streets, encumbered with a ball and chain.” 

The Mormons strongly advocated punishments for the 
taking of property. Brigham Young warned the Saints in 
a Tabernacle sermon given May, 1853, to keep their stables, 
corrals, and other properties locked up and to be watchful, 
for there were many cases of theft in the Valley. 


If you want to know what to do with a thief that you may 
find stealing, I say kill him on the spot, and never suffer 
him to commit another iniquity. That is what I expect I 
shall do, though never, in the days of my life have I hurt a 
man with the palm of my hand. . . . Notwithstanding, if I 
caught a man stealing on my premises, I should be very apt 
to send him straight home and that is what I wish every 
man to do; to put a stop to this abominable practice.” 


In October, 1853, a notice appeared in the Deseret News 
requesting suggestions for the Utah penitentiary site. It 
stated also that on the first day of November, proposals 
would be received from the inhabitants of Great Salt Lake 
City, Provo, Manti, and Fillmore for donations for the loca- 
tion of a territorial penitentiary. Since the general govern- 
ment had donated the sum of $20,000, it was presumed that 
the inhabitants of the Territory where the site might be 
fixed, would be liberal in donations so that a respectable 
building might be erected.” 


The original territorial prison was built on the same site 
which is utilized today for the Utah State Prison, located at 
Twenty-first South and Fifteenth East in Salt Lake City. 
Mandel states that this prison was fashioned from top to 
bottom of adobes, including the four walls, guard towers, 
the three inside prison structures, and the fourth building 
which served to house the administrative personnel. “Com- 
pleted,” he reports, “it assumed the familiar characteristics 
of an old Spanish fortress.”’* At each of the corners of the 
nineteen-foot adobe wall was a tower from which the guards 
could observe the inmates. The two cell houses were merely 
"Ibid., p. 196. Substantiation of the use of the ball and chain was indicated in 

a financial report of Morgan County for the period ending March 8, 1869, 

which included “for criminal’s chain and shackle, $5.00.” Financial Re- 

ports of the Counties in the Utah Territory (Salt Lake City, 1870), p. 8. 
"Deseret News, May 14, 1853. 

"Ibid., October 15, 1853. 


“James E. Mandel, History of the Utah State Prison 1850-1935 (Salt Lake 
City: Pamphlet, 1935), p. 1. 
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large rooms with triple bunks, “one built atop the other and 
designed for anything but comfort.” Water for culinary 
purposes was carried in buckets from the creek which flowed 
just below the short hill outside the south wall.” 


Several of the early travelers to the Utah area visited 
the penitentiary and described the structure and some of the 
practices on the inside. Remy, who spent time in this terri- 
tory in the years 1854-55, reported that the territorial peni- 
tentiary was under the care of three inspectors and a jailer. 
It was situated in the country about two miles south-east of 
Salt Lake City. It had high walls around it, and was in the 
shape of a square, in the center of which were the dwelling- 
houses of the director and keepers, and the cells for the 
prisoners. There were seventeen cells, which occupied the 
ground floor of a central building. They were sunk a little 
under the surface of the soil and were six feet long, four feet 
wide, and five and a half feet high. Above the cells were 
small clean rooms intended for the prisoners not confined for 
criminal offenses. “Independently of persons imprisoned for 
crimes of various degrees of culpability,” said Remy, “young 
people of loose life are sent to the penitentiary and made to 
undergo severe discipline before they are restored to 
society.””® 


When Remy visited the prison, he observed that the head 
of it was a Mormon bishop and that there were only three 
regular prisoners incarcerated in it, all Indians. One of these 
prisoners, by permission, was “accompanied by his wife, with 
a child at her breast, who had chosen to share his captivity.” 
This man and one of the others were allowed to walk the 
whole day in the interior of the walls, under the eye of the 
sentinels posted in the sentry-boxes at the four angles of the 
external enclosure. 





*Ibid., p. 2. Mandel reports the following anecdote about the water supply. 
A new inmate, sitting at the mess table with his ration of water before him, 
reached for the pepper and salt. Not being permitted to converse with 
each other in the dining room, he whispered to his dinner mate, ‘“This soup 
needs a little seasoning.”” Another prisoner muttered out of the corner of 
his mouth, “The soup ain’t up yet; ain’t as dark as that. That’s yer water.” 


*Jules Remy, A Journey to Salt Lake City (London: W. Jeffs, 1861), II, 
338-339. This is one of the first accounts available of the punishment and 
handling of youths in the Utah area. In 1888, the legislature provided for 
the establishment of a State Industrial School for the young boys and girls. 
A site was selected north of Ogden, ground was broken in October of that 
year, and the building was finished for occupancy a year later. 
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Burton, who visited the penitentiary in about 1860, 
described it as “a somewhat oriental looking building with a 
large quadrangle behind the house, guarded by a wall with 
a walk on the summit, and pepper-caster sentry-boxes at 
each angle.”"’ The cells were used to lock up the convicts 
at night. There were only six inmates in the institution, two 
of whom were Yutas. 


On January 16, 1855, a law was approved which estab- 
lished the administration for the new penitentiary. It pro- 
vided that the prison should be under the direction of three 
inspectors and a warden, who were to be elected by the 
Legislative Assembly for terms of two years. The inspectors 
and warden were to establish rules and regulations for the 
prison and to appoint a clerk to keep careful records. The 
warden was responsible for the care and custody of the 
prison and of the convicts, and was authorized to appoint a 
deputy and overseers to assist him. It was necessary for the 
inspectors, or one of them, to visit the institution at least 
once a month, and the Board of Inspectors at least once in 
three months. The warden in charge of the purchases of 
supplies was authorized to draw on the Territorial Treasurer 
for any amount necessary to defray such expenses. The 
records were to include the name, age, place of birth, “par- 
ticular description of their persons,” former occupation and 
length of sentence of each inmate.” 


The penitentiary was built by stages and has been re- 
modeled often.” A resolution was adopted by the Governor 
and Legislative Assembly which convened at Fillmore City, 
Utah, in December, 1855, recommending that the federal 
government make an additional $12,000 appropriation to 
cope the walls with stone in order to strengthen the prison 
and to bring about its completion. This resolution indicated 


"Richard F. Burton, The City of The Saints (London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man & Roberts, 1861), p. 329. 


“Acts, Resolutions and Memorials, Passed at the Several Annual Sessions of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1855), ch. 
LXXVI, pp. 272-273. 


"By 1867 the penitentiary was in a dilapidated condition, and was unfit for 
the safe-keeping of prisoners. A memorial was sent to Congress stating the 
poor condition of the prison and requesting that $20,000 be appropriated 
to repair and renovate this structure. Some of the adobe was weathering 
away (Laws of Utah, 1851-70, Sixteenth Annual Session, 1867, ch. 
XLITI, 37). 
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that the $32,000 previously appropriated by the federal gov- 
ernment had been faithfully and judiciously expended.” 

A memorial sent to Congress in 1857, pointed out that 
several convicts had been housed in the territorial peniten- 
tiary and that the expenses had been taken from time to time 
out of the treasury of the Territory of Utah. The memorial- 
ists requested a proper audit of the accounts and asked for a 
reimbursement to the Territory for the funds they had ex- 
pended and were expending to maintain the convicts.” 

In 1860, several changes were made in the administrative 
set-up of the territorial prison. A Board of Directors was 
substituted for the Board of Inspectors. Several of the pro- 
visions of the act of 1855 were maintained but some innova- 
tions were introduced. The Board of Directors was to 
appoint most of the workers, overseers, and guards. The law 
provided that the directors might require the convicts to 
labor outside the wall on any public or private work, “and 
when thus employed cause that they be well secured and 
properly guarded.” 

The warden, who was to be in charge of the prisoners, 
should “not allow them to hold conversation with any person, 
except in his or the presence of some other officer in charge 
and see that . . . they be diligently employed at the labor 
assigned them.” A constant effort was made to keep the in- 
mates employed on either private or public works. When a 
prisoner left the institution, he could be given $30.00 in 
money and clothing valued up to $50.00. Male and female 
prisoners were not to be kept in the same room, and the 
females were to be under the supervision of a suitable 
matron. There apparently was a sincere attempt to re- 
habilitate the inmates and to treat them on an individualized 
differential basis. 

Several criminals were executed in accordance with the 
territorial laws. A study made by one of the inmates at the 
Utah State Prison** indicates that, between 1855 and 1869, 
seven persons paid the supreme penalty in the Territory. 


“Resolutions, Acts and Memorials, Fifth Annual Session of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory of Utah, 1855, p. 3. 

“Acts and Resolutions of the Territory of Utah, Sixth Annual Session, 1856-57, 
1857, pp. 24-25. 

"Laws of Utah, 1851-70, ch. LXX, pp. 96-97. 

“History of the Utah State Prison, By Convict No. 6567, MS., 1942, p. 98. 
This manuscript is in the possession of Warden John Harris of the Utah 
State Prison. 
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And in 1935, Mandel stated that since 1855, thirty men had 
“reached the end of life’s highway in the execution chair.”™ 


Judge Sinclair, on one occasion, sentenced a man who 
had committed murder to be executed on the Sabbath. The 
man was Thomas H. Ferguson, a non-Mormon who, while 
drunk, had shot and killed his employer, Alexander Car- 
penter, another non-Mormon, in September, 1859. The ex- 
ecution day was finally changed to a Friday, October 28, 
1859. The condemned man, on the scaffold, gave this last 
testament: “I was tried by the statutes of Utah Territory, 
which gives a man the privilege of being shot, beheaded, or 
hanged. But was it given to me? No, it was not. All Judge 
Sinclair wanted was to sentence someone to be hanged; then 
he was willing to leave the territory.” 


Most of the persons who have been executed in the 
Utah area have been put to death by shooting.“ Only a few 
have been hanged. There appears to be no record of any 
person having been beheaded. 


In conclusion, the evidence indicates that between 1847 
and 1860, there was a gradual shift from the absolute “theo- 
democratic” control by the Church to less ecclesiastical in- 
fluence and more utilization of civil and governmental 
authority. A variety of types of punishment, including death 


“Mandel, p. 18. 

“Whitney, I, 691. 

“One account which describes somewhat in detail the execution of a man by 
shooting is the narrative of John D. Lee, who was tried and found guilty 
of murder, as one of the chief participants in the Mountain Meadows 
massacre. He was executed at Monument Point, Mountain Meadows, on 
March 23, 1877. The party arrived there about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Three government wagons were drawn into a semi-circle and a 
covering of blankets was so arranged that the shooting party was hidden 
from view of the spectators. A coffin was brought and placed about twenty- 
five feet from the wagons. Lee presented a bottle of “bitters” to those im- 
mediately around him, some of whom responded to his invitation to take 
a last drink with him. Then as he reached the coffin, he deliberately re- 
moved his overcoat and quietly took his seat on the one end of the coffin, 
facing his executioners. —The death warrant was read and, when given a 
chance to speak, he made the request that James Fennamore, the photog- 
rapher, furnish each of his three wives a copy of the photograph that was 
about to be taken. Lee made several statements regarding his testimony 
and beliefs in the Church. When he had ceased speaking, the marshal 
announced the hour of execution had come. Mr. Stokes knelt on one side 
of the coffin; Lee knelt on the other and a fervent prayer was offered. Lee 
was next blindfolded. He then sat erect upon the coffin, clasped his hands 
above his head and exclaimed, “Center my heart, boys!” In a few seconds, 
the marshal spoke, “Ready! Aim! Fire!” A line of flame shot out from the 
wagons and the ground in the rear of the coffin was torn with bullets. The 
body of Lee poised for a moment and then dropped heavily upon the 
coffin (Whitney, pp. 827-829). 
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by shooting or hanging, whipping at the public post, im- 
prisonment, labor on public or private works, and fines and 
restitutions were inflicted by these early settlers. Within a 
few years after the Mormons arrived in the Great Salt Lake 
Valley, jails and a territorial prison were established. Again, 
there was a shift from informality in handling of offenses to 
a more formalized control of violators of the laws. Sincere 
efforts to keep the “convicts” busy at work was one indica- 
tion of an attempt to rehabilitate these individuals, an atti- 
tude which is recognized as highly important by penologists 
today. Prevention of crimes was strongly advocated. Treat- 
ment of criminals by the Utah settlers was similar to that 
elsewhere on the frontier; the major difference was the in- 
fusion of religious principles of justice and respect of the 
human personality into penal practices. 
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CHRISTIAN CONCEPTS AND 
NAVAHO WORDS 


H. B. Licsier 


Priest of St. Christopher's Mission to the Navaho, 
Bluff, Utah 


When the impact of European culture upon the Navaho people 
first began to be felt, linguistic changes were inevitable. New con- 
cepts, theretofore unknown, were presented. Apparently the earliest 
tendency was to adopt into the Navaho language the Spanish word 
for the new concept, with such orthoepical modulations as served to 
bring the exotic word more nearly into the scheme of familiar sounds. 
Thus, as money had not so much as been dreamed of by the most 
material-minded Navaho, the new concept put into the Navaho 
language the Spanish word peso, softened to béeso.' Dollar and money 
in general—or perhaps what we would call “big money’”—were both 
expressed by the term béeso. For small change the Navahos took over 
the Spanish centavo and real, softened to sentdo and yddl, which, after 
the occupation of Navaho Land by the United States, were readily 
adapted as terms for cent and “bit” or eighth of a dollar. By that 
time, however, the tendency to absorb alien words had long been 
abandoned. The new coins, dime and nickel, which at that time of 
artificial inflation were represented by paper bills of blue and yellow 
color respectively, were designated by the Navaho equivalents 
dootlizh, the blue one, and titsd, the yellow one, respectively. This, 
however, was some two hundred years after the adoption of the first 
Spanish terms; that adoption policy evidently endured only for a 
short time—just how long it is impossible now to state. That word 
borrowing was not continued very long can be deduced from the 
comparatively small number of Spanish terms that still find a place 
in the language. From the fact that béeso, sentdo and yddl remained, 
we can deduce that most if not all of the adopted words retained their 
place, once they had become accepted. Yet today these Spanish terms 


In writing Navaho words, I have followed the system approved by the Educa- 
tion Division, U.S. Indian Service. Vowels have the Continental sound, 
a doubled vowel is lengthened, the acute accent indicates high pitch, un- 
accented vowels are low pitched. Consonants are as in English, but h is 
highly aspirated; g, gh, and sometimes y are very guttural; { is the Polish 1. 
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probably do not exceed a score: sildo (soldado) is used both for 
soldier and policeman, since the presidio performed the offices of both; 
mandegiia (mantequilla) is still heard for butter, although the Navaho 
term bddh beetloho (“bread by means of it is smeared”) is more com- 
mon today; dola (oro—the Navaho has no R sound and readily sub- 
stitutes / or /) is still the word for gold. That seems strange, for the 
metal was well known among the Pueblo tribes and must have been 
known to the Navaho in pre-hispanic times; on the other hand, silver, 
brass, copper, and steel, have their pure Navaho words, meaning metal 
that is white, yellow, red, and black, respectively. 

I have taken the time to demonstrate this adoption of Spanish 
words in order to show that it was a policy once undertaken, and then 
definitely abandoned. It is not at all the tendency of modern Navaho 
to use foreign words. Just as we, in the early days of the automobile, 
took over from the French the words automobile, chassis, and ton- 
neau, and then proceeded to make our own words for the various 
parts of the car, so the Navaho began with a few foreign importations, 
and then made up his own words. By the time the first “one-lunger” 
had disturbed the desert air with its chid chid chid chid, the Navaho 
had a word for it—the thing that makes the sound of chid—‘chidi.” 
(For in Navaho the final i usually represents the thing that is or does 
something: a bird is a thing that goes tsid, and is consequently called 
“tsidi.”) And when he began to realize that the automobile was made 
up of various parts put together, these parts all took on names: the 
engine became the chidi’s head, the battery its heart, the wheel its leg, 
the tire its foot, the coil its baking powder tin! It was the faculty of 
the language that made possible the use of Navaho soldiers as field 
telephone communication specialists in the recent war, for, without 
the delays incident to decoding, two Navahos could talk on the wires 
without fear of enemy listening in. Every bit of war materiel had its 
Navaho name, from “chidi here-and-there big guns atop it” (tank) to 
“gun’s arrow” (cartridge). 

We are now ready to look at our particular problem, which is to 
find in the Navaho language equivalents for Christian terminology. 

Readers of Hiawatha and The Leatherstocking Tales are prone 
to infer that all American Indians had an idea of a Great Spirit. 
Whether or not the Algonquin Indians of the Eastern Woodlands had 
such an idea before they heard of it from their European brethren, it 
is quite certain that the Navaho had no such idea. The supernaturals 
of Navaho folklore are many and varied, unmoral if not immoral, 
limited in many ways, having only one common trait, that of super- 
natural power—a communicable and losable attribute. To find a 
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word, then, for God—a word that will convey the thought of creator, 
omnipotent, all wise, all good, all loving, all just—is the first problem 
of the missionary. The translators of the American Bible Society’s 
partial Bible, published some years ago and now out of print, side- 
stepped the issue, and inserted the English word “God” in the Navaho 
text. In addition to violating the present tendency of the language, 
which is to reject foreign words, and to giving the false impression that 
missionaries are trying to preach an American Deity, the word has the 
additional disadvantage of sounding very much like the Navaho word 
for a juniper tree; so that a Navaho, hearing for the first time the 
opening words of Genesis, would infer that, according to the mission- 
ary’s legend, a juniper tree in the beginning created the heaven and 
the earth. Absurd as this sounds to us, it must be remembered that 
Navaho mythology contains such quaint events as, for instance, the 
stemming of the waters of the flood by the turkey who dipped his tail- 
feathers into the waters, the kidnapping of the young of the water-ox 
by the coyote who hid the little beast in his garments, the birth of a 
gourd from a maiden and of two gourd-children in turn from the 
gourd,? and many similar naiveties, so that the creation of the world 
by a juniper tree (Navaho legend has creation of the world by First 
Man*) would not seem at all absurd. Unfortunately, the new version 
of the Scriptures, now in preparation, perpetuates this preposterous 
usage,* although in other respects much care and thought is being put 
into the work. 

It is obvious that unless a complete description is to be used in 
place of a word, that word must be at least suggestive of the meaning 
we want to convey. It cannot be definitive. The full concept must be 
built into the sound, as time goes on. A precedent is seen in the de- 
velopment of European languages: the missionaries who first brought 
the Gospel to our forefathers encountered some virile and some feeble 
cultures among the heathen. The result is that today one half of the 
praying population of Europe addresses its prayers to a Being with a 
name derived from Gott, the other half to One with a name derived 
from Deus. It matters not that both Gott and Deus originally stood 
for supernaturals no more moral, powerful, or lovable than the Navaho 
deities; the significant fact is that a strong culture gave its word to the 
new concept, the weak culture lost its word, and took the foreign word 
in its place, blending it to Dios, Dieu, Iddio, according to the pro- 
*An Ethnological Dictionary of the Navaho Language (Franciscan Fathers, 

1910), p. 351. 

*Loe. cit. 
‘The translators tell me that they preferred our expression, Diyin Ayoit’ei, but 


that they were retaining the English word God at the request of a large 
number of missionaries on the Reservation. 
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clivities of the language. Now the Navaho has a strong culture, as 
reflected in his rejection, in general, of foreign terms. He must have 
a word for God which he will respect, if he is to respect Him who is 
designated by that word. The best approach so far is “Diyin Ayédit’éi” 
—Holy Mighty. To be sure, the term gives only two of the many 
attributes of Deity, and possibly not the most important, yet it is con- 
venient (in the sense of fitting) and seems to meet general acceptance 
where it has been used. Again, the very word “Diyin” which we trans- 
late “holy” can not be said to connote what Christians understand by 
holy. Neither did heilig, from which our word is derived, convey the 
Christian idea to the heathen Teutonic peoples. Time, patience and 
hard work were necessary then, as they are today, to Christianize 
heathen terms. An alternative term for God that has been suggested 
is “Doo Daatsaahi”—the One who dies not. We have used it rather 
as a descriptive phrase than as an equivalent for the name of God, 
and only in the rare occasions when it is necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion of death, a subject highly distasteful to the Navaho. Until we get 
to the point where we can discuss in Navaho so difficult a theological 
point as the communicatio idiomatum—by which we boldly utter the 
statement that God did die upon the Cross—we believe it unwise to 
make much use of terms that will not be understood. 


However, before a missionary can begin to preach God, he must, 
on meeting a Navaho family, in some way identify himself. Names 
are not casually used in Navaho land. To say “I am John Jones” is 
not a proper self-introduction. But the reason for your being there is 
very important, and if you don’t name it very soon after your arrival, 
you will most surely be asked, “For what purpose are you here?” A 
tourist, or traveller just stopping in, would answer perhaps, “just”— 
as our children frequently answer evasively “oh, just because”—and 
that is accepted by the Navaho. The missionary must have an identi- 
fication. A term was made up centuries ago, and it means “the one 
who drags his coat”—derived, of course, from the ankle-long habits of 
the first missionaries. In time the term lost its semantic significance 
and came to mean a religious teacher, so that when the Protestant 
missionaries came on the scene they, too, were called “the ones who 
drag the robe” even though they wore short coats. When necessity 
arises to distinguish between Catholic and Protestant missionaries, the 
naive qualification “with the long coat” or “with the short coat” is 
added—and would be applied even if the minister happened to wear 
an academic gown, or the priest a sack coat! 


Linguistic precedent for this sort of contradiction is found in 
various words, notably the words for peach and apricot. Apparently 
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the peach was first introduced, and was called a big berry. Then came 
the apricot, and it was called a little peach, even though that involved 
calling it “berry big, little.” Similarly, we today speak of filling out 
pink blanks and blue blanks, forgetting that blank means white! I 
believe that there is general dissatisfaction among the clergy over the 
Navaho terminology, but so far as I know no success has attended 
any attempted change. The theological implications inherent in sar- 
torial details are not likely to put proper emphasis on the vital points 
at issue. To be sure, the word “priest” in the English language has no 
theological concept in its derivation through Priester, or Prester, from 
the Latin presbyter, which in turn is from the Greek presbyteros and 
might signify nothing more than an elderly man. But just as 
“senator” came in the political world to have connotation beyond that 
of age, so in Christian usage was it understood that the “elders” 
numbered among their duties the august responsibility of offering the 
eucharistic sacrifice, and this meaning was read into the English 
equivalett for “elder,” and priest came to mean one who offers 
sacrifice—equivalent to sacerdos. In ecclesiastical Latin today sacerdos 
and presbyter are synonymous. Such a word as “baandd iilini” (sacri- 
fice-maker) may in time obtain acceptance for a priest, and 
“Hane’Y da at’éehi yalti’i’? (Good-Tale [Gospel] talker) for a minister. 

Bible reading Christians do not always realize how many decades 
elapsed between the events of the Gospels and Acts, and the setting 
down of the records familiar to us in the Scriptures. Thirty years cer- 
tainly passed after the ascension of Christ before the earliest of the 
four Gospels was written. During that time many a Christian was 
baptized, confirmed, received the Holy Communion, confessed his sins, 
and died in the arena or possibly in bed without so much as having 
seen a written word of what we call the New Testament Scriptures. 
Certain it is that by the time the New Testament was completed, 
and long before the authentic works were segregated from those re- 
jected, many words in common use in the Greek-speaking culture of 
the day had acquired technical Christian meaning. Church is only 
one of these. Derived from the Greek “God’s House” (meaning, of 
course, household rather than just the physical structure—for primitive 
Christianity knew nothing of church buildings as we have them today) 
it is the equivalent of the earlier “called out,” that is those who were 
called out of the imperialistic world into the household of God. The 
Navaho uses house (hoghan) as “household” much as we do, and it is 
not hard for him to understand the organized Church as God’s hoghan. 
When we come to the sacraments it is not so simple. The Navaho 
has ceremonials, which consist of prayers, rites, and ceremonies. They 
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are considered effective signs: that is, they produce the effect which 
they symbolically represent; thus when the medicine man fans some 
fancied evil out through the smoke-hole of a hoghan, he is considered 
to be actually expelling the evil. Hence, the word can in time become 
the equivalent of “sacrament,” a perceptible sign which becomes the 
means and the assurance of something given. For the individual 
sacraments, some names readily suggest themselves: for Baptism, 
“head-top water” (except among those sects who insist upon im- 
mersion) ; for Confirmation, “our interior-standing (i.e. soul) being 
made strong”; for Penance, “our sins taking-away”; for the Holy 
Communion, “our mouths into, a thing is put”; for holy matrimony, 
“marriage according to the holy way,’ 


> 


and for extreme unction, “holy 
salve.” Not all of these are wholly satisfactory; I think that the name 
for the Holy Communion is particularly unfortunate in that it places 
the emphasis upon the external features entirely, and while no one of 
many English names—ceucharist, housel, communion, and the like—in 
any way covers the full meaning of the rite, yet each does touch upon 
some deeply significant aspect, as the Navaho term nihizaadoot’da! 
does not. 

Navaho religion seems to be unmoral. Morality is highly regard- 
ed, to be sure, and cautious folk are wary of dealing with slippery 
individuals; yet this seems to have no connection with the rites and 
ceremonics. A medicine man who lies, steals, gets drunk, cheats at 
gambling (honest gambling is not looked down upon) or is sexually 
unstable may yet be in great demand for the rite or rites he is 
qualified to perform. Hence there is no word in the language which 
conveys the idea of sin. There is evil, to be sure, and bad habits, but 
no idea of disregarding the mandate from on high and conse- 
quently nothing corresponding with the Christian idea of sin. The 
tendency has been to use either the general word for evil, or that for 
bad traits—“orneriness’—in a domestic animal, with an effort to 
mould the meaning along the same lines followed by the growth of 
the German siinde as it gradually attained its present meaning. As the 
“ornery” horse or dog fails to fulfill his function as a domestic animal, 
so the man who sins fails to attain the place in the economy of grace 
planned for him by our Heavenly Father. 

The idea of Heaven we have been content to convey by an ex- 
pression meaning “at the other side of the sky”’—risking all the 
difficulties which the passing of geocentric cosmology brought to our 
forebears. The Navaho has no idea of a future life beyond the sky; his 
future is on earth, at the place where the first human beings emerged 
from the lower worlds. Considerable confusion seems to exist regard- 
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ing the nature of this future life; death is dreaded, the dead are feared; 
even if in life the departed had been an estimable character yet as a 
departed spirit he is thought to be more likely a source of harm than 
of good; yet the emergence-place is thought of as a place of compara- 
tive happiness, or at least of contentment. This being so, it is perhaps 
just as well for the Christian Navaho to think of his own soul as 
destined for something quite different—and the “other side of the 
sky” is not a bad expression in this connection. It takes explaining, 
even to the great majority who have never gone to school or heard of 
the solar system; but so does every one of the terms we have been 
considering. 

One might go on indefinitely, but enough has been suggested, I 
think, to give an idea of the intricacy of the problem of Navaho 
equivalents for Christian terms. It is a problem which has been 
worked on for generations, and will require further generations, for 
the Navaho people are for the most part unschooled, and their lan- 
guage and culture are destined to endure far beyond those of other 
American Indian peoples. If they are to be won for Christ, much 
thought must be given to the medium of language, for “faith cometh 
by hearing.” 





NOT OF THE DAY 


The deer shall pause in the aspen beside the meadow; 
The beaver shall rise like a shadow to test the air, 
The rabbits return to the pasture to feast on the clover. 
The moon has arisen; no hunter but she is there. 


Where there were men in the daylight, the wild ones were hidden. 
Night brings them back when the slopes and the trails are clear. 
Softly the moonlight then falls on the fur of the beaver; 

Brightly the moonlight then glows in the eyes of the deer. 


Thoughts that the daytime obscured reappear in the moonlight, 
Soft-eyed and shy to the mind-haunts of valley and hill. 

Only the heart is the moccasin-shod secret watcher 

Knowing these things as they are, and the heart is still. 


—CLarRICE SHORT. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


WRITING IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By Ray B. 
West, Jr. (with a bibliography by Nellie Cliff). (96 pages, 
$1.50. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1947.) 


Ours is a transitory age, in the Rockies as elsewhere. Whereas only yester- 
day those few westerners who were articulate wrote cither journals, journalese, 
or fiction and sentiments for a moralizing purpose, today Mr. West’s brief but 
vital book of criticism culminates, with few exceptions, the first decade of 
serious writing indigenous to the Rocky Mountains. 

Now that the writing of Art with a capital is no longer the mildly dis- 
reputable phenomenon it once was, the aware and the brave amongst us have 
begun evaluating our literature against standards and motives transcending 
previous criteria. While our region’s “little magazines” have been publishing 
excellent criticism for several years, a significant advance has been made when 
isolated critical articles are integrated within the covers of a book, paper- 
backed though it may be. That such a work should come from Mr. West’s pen 
is neither surprising nor unpredicted; indced his long-term dedication to the 
idea of creating an excellent contemporary mountain literature gives him 
squatter’s rights to define those values which are, in part at least, the fruition 
of his own critical intent. 

Predominantly Mr. West is honest and sensible. To the writers of the young 
Rocky Mountain area, to her pocts and novelists who have “written as they 
had to write,” he speaks reminders that some of their best writings are good 
but not great; nonetheless he marvels with thanks at the excellence achieved. 
To yesterday’s inarticulate West of brawn and distance he laments her lack of 
time to evaluate sensitively her epic strength, yet perhaps her native vigor and 
freshness are more to be coveted than our present superiority of technique and 
artistry: ‘““lhe West is changing, and who is there to say the change is for the 
best? What its settlers lacked in education and refinement they made up in 
other virtues” (p. 26). To his contemporaries who have yiclded wholly or 
partially to the rosy temptation to fictionize Mormonism or ‘The Great Ameri- 
can West, to sentimentalize, to pander integrity to folklore or local color or 
excessive historical objectivity until the West becomes a never-never land as 
false as Pollyanna and as popular—to these writers Mr. West puts it forcefully 
that the substitution of half-truths or untruths for a complete view of vital 
reality is a preliminary to moral and literary disaster. 

In his chapter on poetry Mr. West evaluates the work of Thomas Hornsby 
Ferril, Ted Olson, and Brewster Ghiselin. Earlier he has acknowledged 
problems common to western poctry: the prevalent western attitude that 
poetry is only for the effete East which it symbolizes, the difficulties of attaining 
sufficient technical skill, and the uncongeniality existing between the lyrical 
poetic form and the concept of the epic West which has dominated writers 
from Zane Grey to Vardis Fisher. Further, the difficulty unique to the moun- 
tain poet is to sing his awareness of historical and contemporary reality in 
symbols of rugged skyline and infinite distance without allowing his individual- 
ity, his poetic integrity, to be overwhelmed by the grandiose immensity of his 
symbol-tools. In discussing specific poets and poems, Mr. West justifies his 
definitions of merit and flaw by weighing the phrase or philosophy being 
considered against a reliable frame of poetic values: unity of imagery, corre- 
spondence between symbol and idea, obscurity, straining for effect and the 
literary pose, and the debatable validity of the Hopkinsean metaphysical style. 
Apparently he is justified in rating Brewster Ghiselin as the superior poet, both 
for his polished skill and for his easy relationship with his environment. 

Throughout the three remaining chapters of his book—‘‘The Youngest 
Region,” “Four Rocky Mountain Novels,” and “Mormon Material in Serious 
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Fiction”’—Mr. West is again concerned with the technique of our native 
novelists, but only secondarily. First of all, it seems, he desires to establish a 
true definition of myth; he then proceeds to praise or qualify novelists in 
direct ratio to each novelist’s apperception and utilization of myth in the 
historical scene he is treating. Mr. West states that the ultimate value of 
historic myth 


lies in its utilization as a standard for a contemporary ordering of 
nature; that is, for the stabilization of human attitudes as represented 
in group Culture or for the reflection and examination of that culture 
by the creative artist (p. 39). 


Some of our writers incapable of creative re-evaluation merely repeat the 
popular myth, which is “ . a simplification of all that was sentimental in 
character or fantastic in action” (p. 22). Others, notably Maurine Whipple, 
succeed intermittently in recreating the myth, but so heavily is the reality of 
the myth weighted down by excess baggage of objective detail that the myth 
suffers near-suffocation. Vardis Fisher and Wallace Stegner have greater success 
in catching the essence of the myth, but Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s The 
Oxbow Incident is “the one novel which has succeeded in dealing with the 
story both in its own terms and in terms of those clements of truth which 
the myth contains” (p. 22). 

One dissenting note. Mr. West quotes R. P. Blackmur, who believes that 
“tradition, or a traditional system, can become a satisfactory objective symbol 
for the expression of human cmotions only when that tradition is decadent” 
(p. 74); as proof he cites the Grecks’ use of religious material, Emily Dickin- 
son’s use of New England “tradition,” and John Donne’s use of the “Catholic 
tradition.” ‘lo prove the point further and at length, Mr. West recalls 
Tolstoy’s usc, in War and Peace, of the traditions of 1812 Russia which in 
Tolstoy’s time were valid only as myths, not as facts. Granting that these 
examples verify Mr. Blackmur’s view, it should be pointed out that his general- 
ization is true in part, but only in part. In support of existing traditions, or in 
defiance of any tradition or myth, other superb works have been written. 
Witness, for example, the creations of Henry Fielding, Dostoyevsky, Whitman, 
and Melville. It must follow, therefore, that the artistic recreation of life does 
not depend so much upon the decadence or virility of the subject myth as it 
does upon the ability of the writer, be he orthodox or not, to reincarnate the 
truth of the myth in a communicable art-form. 

Admitting that many of our novelists have failed because they have 
yielded themselves artistically to distracting passions and half-truths instead of 
searching out and redefining the truths that lie in our inherited myths, Mr. 
West concludes: 


What we must learn is that history is valuable as an artistic medium 
only when it has become flexible enough to yield under the sculptor’s 
chisel or the potter’s hand. When it has, it is usually not history at 
all, but mythology. It is a way of living which has been colored by 
the imagination and become myth. It is more than historical data, it 
is the fact become fiction. . . . Through an interest in folklore, we 
uncover the objective symbols of a way of life that has been lived, 
and these symbols contain psychological information that is invaluable 
to the creative artist. ‘The test for literature is not in the mere un- 
covering of them, but in the use to which they are put (p. 76). 


Appended to the work is a nineteen-page annotated bibliography of Rocky 
Mountain literature since 1935. Compiled by Nellie Cliff, the bibliography 
resembles the text of the book in its excellence, and in the generous reward it 
offers the careful reader. 

Briant Jacobs 
Brigham Young University 
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EXPLORING OUR NATIONAL PARKS AND MONU- 
MENTS. By Devereux Butcher. (160 pages, paper cover, 
$1.75. New York: Oxford University Press, 1947. ) 


Day by day we are becoming more and more conscious of the existence 
of the National Parks and National Monuments. In 1947 more people visited 
and used the facilities of these areas than ever before in the history of our 
nation. The impact of this extensive use by visitors on some of these areas 
imposes a threat to their continued preservation in their primeval state. It 
challenges the resourcefulness of the guardians of these areas in the proper 
administration of the parks and monuments so as to prevent exploitation, over 
development, overuse, and over expansion. But at the same time they must be 
ever alert to the fact that there can also be underuse, improper utilization, and 
failure to promote full appreciation. 

Ever since the establishment of our first National Park (Yellowstone 
National Park, 1872) there has been organized opposition to the further cre- 
ation and expansion of such reservations, while on the other hand, there 
have been other organizations which just as actively support the further pro- 
tection and development of such areas in accordance with certain recommended 
standards. 

One of the organizations most active in voicing their opinion as to proper 
utilization of these areas has been the National Parks Association. This is an 
organization of private individuals having no official connection with the 
National Park Service, the bureau of the Department of the Interior which is 
responsible for governmental administration of the National Parks and 
National Monuments. In the recent publication Exploring Our National Parks 
and Monuments the author, Mr. Devereux Butcher, who is Executive Secretary 
of the National Parks Association, has made an attempt to further the pro- 
motional work of his association by combining a certain amount of ethics with 
a well illustrated guide to a number of National Parks and National Monu- 
ments. Several paragraphs at the beginning of the book, as well as a number 
of concluding statements of standards and policy, tend to outline and emphasize 
the goal for which the National Parks Association has been striving for a 
number of years. 

The following statements from the introductory paragraphs are typical of 
the philosophy of conservation that is being advocated by the National Parks 
Association : 


It is plain to see that our wilderness reservations constitute an 
important phase of American life. They stand for recreation in the 
fullest sense, not only for pleasure and relaxation, but for the develop- 
ment of spiritual qualities, and to give appreciation and understanding 
of the forces and phenomena of nature. Every park is an outdoor 
university where people can come in contact with primeval nature, 
become acquainted with undisturbed plant and animal life, and ob- 
serve the wonders of earth history. Like great cathedrals or museums 
of art, the parks exert deep and powerful inspirational influences. 
The late Dr. John C. Merriam, in speaking of the value of the parks 
to human experience, said, “To me the parks are not merely places 
to rest and exercise and learn. They are regions where one looks 
through the veil to meet the realities of nature and of the un- 
fathomable power behind it.” 


Under the general heading “National Policy Defined” there is found the 
following statement on National Primeval Park Standards: 


National primeval parks are spacious land and water areas 
essentially in their primeval condition and, in quality and beauty, so 
outstandingly superior to average examples of their several types as 
to make imperative their preservation intact and in their entirety 
“ the enjoyment, education and inspiration of all the people for 

time. 
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The main body of Exploring Our National Parks and Monuments is com- 
posed of concise statements which list the outstanding inspirational and 
recreational values of each National Park and National Monument, offer 
suggestions as to proper enjoyment of these areas, and provide general in- 
formation regarding approach roads and public accommodations. The volume 
is exceptionally well illustrated and is made particularly attractive by the 
beautiful color reproductions of a sunset at Grand Canyon and the spires of 
Bryce Canyon which appear on the covers. 

The publication of this volume appears to be very timely, for we seem 
to be approaching a period in our national life and national economy when 
the use of our leisure or spare time attains more than minor significance. And 
since the National Parks and National Monuments are destined to absorb more 
and more of this leisure time, it behooves us to acquaint ourselves with the 
limits to which these areas can be used and still survive. Not only to those 
who are in the process of developing a philosophy of conservation, but to all 
those who are contemplating a visit to some of our National Parks and 
National Monuments, we recommend the careful reading of Exploring Our 
National Parks and Monuments. 

Myrl V. Walker 


Zion National Park 


LET’S VISIT OUR NATIONAL PARKS. By Byron Steel. 
(224 pages, $2.50. New York: Robert M. McBride and 
Company, 1947.) 


For a number of years after the establishment of our first National Parks, 
and even for some time after the creation of the National Park Service in 
1916, travel in these areas was largely by old line railway routes. The Santa Fe, 
Union Pacific, Great Northern and other lines brought park visitors to the 
very gates of the parks in special trains and chartered pullmans. Guide books 
of the day were more or less built around train timetables and various line 
connections, and hotel accommodations were planned for the park visitors who 
traveled by rail. 

The private automobile has now largely replaced the railroad as a means 
of transportation to the National Parks. The highways within the National 
Parks have been modernized and the connecting routes have been developed. 
Because of these changes, our present day guide books are more concerned 
with highways, connecting routes, and accommodations (cabins and camp- 
grounds) for the automobile travelers who now comprise approximately ninety 
percent of the visitors to the National Parks. 

Mr. Byron Steel, the author of Let’s Visit Our National Parks, has no 
doubt visited a number of our National Parks by private automobile and is 
aware of the desire of the average traveler for a compact and readily accessible 
map or guide to the outstanding scenic features along our cross-country routes. 
Mr. Steel realizes the value of planning an itinerary and has given careful 
consideration to round-trip travelers. He has selected several of our larger 
or key cities as starting points; however, one may pick up the suggested routes 
of travel at almost any point along the line. 

While the maps appear to be quite accurately drawn and numbered, it is 
believed that their value would be greatly enhanced by a more delicate style of 
lettering which would eliminate the somewhat cluttered appearance of the 
text. Also a more professional style of map would seem desirable. These maps 
will not reduce to any considerable extent the desire of the average traveler 
for highway maps such as those prepared by the Oil Companies. As pointed 
out previously, the maps in Let’s Visit Our National Parks are planning maps 
—not traveling maps. 

To one who has spent considerable time in a number of the National 
Parks, it is evident that some of the suggested routes are slightly misleading, 
for they traverse sections of roads that are not always the most modern or 
desirable. For example, the author suggests that the visitor to Yosemite Na- 
tional Park enter via route No. 41 from Fresno, and leave via route No. 120 
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(Big Oak Flat Road) for Manteca and San Francisco. Route No. 120 is of 
course somewhat more scenic and is the shortest direct route from Yosemite 
Valley to San Francisco; however, the all-year highway (No. S$ 140) from 
Yosemite Valley via Mariposa to Merced (on No. 99) is far more modern and 
easier to drive. Also in the map opposite page 67 (Map III, Main Highway to 
Southwestern National Parks) there is a route indicated from Fredonia to 
Rockville (and Zion National Park) which is at the present time only a poor 
secondary road. This road should never have been shown on the map as a 
main or connecting highway. It would seem that some legend or key should 
have been worked out whereby main or connecting routes and secondary roads 
could have been indicated on the maps. 

The author has made a very determined effort to provide accurate factual 
data on each National Park and to point out the main scenic and scientific 
features of each area. He has called attention to the services provided by the 
National Park Service, such as museums, guided trips, and evening lectures 
(all of which are without charge) and he has suggested that the park visitor 
should take advantage of these services if he is to appreciate and understand 
these outstanding areas fully. 

Although illustrations increase the cost of printing considerably, it would 
seem that a number of choice photographs of scenes in our National Parks 
(recognized by all as the most photogenic areas in the United States) would 
have added greatly to the appearance of the book. The general format of the 
main body of the book appears a little monotonous as it now stands, and it is 
believed that a few good illustrations would have improved the general 
attractiveness of the publication. 

Myrl V. Walker 


Zion National Park 


FEBOLD FEBOLDSON: TALL TALES FROM THE 
GREAT PLAINS. By Paul R. Beath. Ulustrated by Lynn 
Trank. (xi+124 pages, $2.75. Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1948. ) 


American folk heroes have greatly increased in number and in popularity 
since World War I. Most of the newly arrived are products of the country 
and the ways of life west of the Mississippi River. Some Western heroes are 
historical in origin: Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, “Buffalo” Bill, “‘Wild Bill” 
Hickok, Big-Foot Wallace, Judge Roy Bean of Texas, “Billy the Kid,” the 
James brothers, Brigham Young, and Fremont; a few have moved West, as did 
Davy Crockett, Mike Fink, and Paul Bunyan; but others, such as Pecos Bill 
and Windwagon Smith, have arisen in response to the need for characters ex- 
pressing special conditions confronting settlers on the great plains. 

Febold Feboldson is the most recent of these folk heroes to attain book 
stature. His present compiler, Paul R. Beath, tells us the following: 


Febold—if one can believe the tales by Bergstrom Stromberg, a 
grandnephew of the fabulous plainsman—was born in the south of 
Sweden many years ago. He came to America with a bag of meager 
belongings under his right arm; under his left arm was Eldad Johnson’s 
grandfather—aslcep as usual.... 

I first became aware of Febold Feboldson when stories about him 
were appearing regularly in the Gothenburg, Nebraska, Times. As I 
recall, this was in 1927 or 1928. About this time, or perhaps a little 
later, I myself began to contribute an occasional story to the Times. 
Mostly adaptations of what I had heard around town, these stories 
were always slanted to fit what I conceived to be Febold’s character— 
an indomitable Swedish pioneer who could surmount any difficulty. 


Certainly the difficulties surmounted in the tales collected in this volume 
are varied enough and great enough to have subdued any settlers less rugged 
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than Febold. And yet they are but humorous exaggerations of what the 
pioneers of the plains were plagued by—drouths, blizzards, grasshoppers, Indians 
(here called the Dirtyleg Indians—a branch of the Blackfoot nation), poli- 
ticians, coyotes, wind, heat, cold, fog from the Dismal River, rattlers, and the 
lack of timber for cabins and fence posts. Finally tiring of his unending 
struggles Febold, like many another Nebraska pioneer, retreated to California. 
Some think that he will return to the scene of his former triumphs, but no 
one knows. At least he is not forgotten. 

Paul R. Beath, one suspects, has recorded not only what he heard in 
Nebraska, but has also drawa heavily upon printed stories attributed to Baron 
Munchhausen, Paul Bunyan, various Texas cowboys, and many others in the 
long line of artistic liars. He has, however, adapted old situations and events 
so skillfully and blended them so naturally with local phenomena and customs 
that the work reads smoothly, is highly entertaining, and is a worthy addition 
to our shelf of books that reflect arduous Western life. It is attractive in 
format, too. 

Levette J. Davidson 
University of Denver 


BIG DAN (The Story of a Colorful Railroader). By Frank 
Cunningham. (350 pages, $3.25. Salt Lake City: Deseret 
News Press, 1946. ) 


The very title “Big Dan” finds instant response in the hearts of countless 
people who have known and loved Big Dan Cunningham during his lifetime 
of railroading. When he had the rare distinction of having Mayor Ab Jenkins 
of Salt Lake City proclaim June 11, 1941, as “Dan Cunningham Day,” the 
Tribune packed the success of his life into one telling sentence, “He is big of 
body, brain and heart.” 

The story of Big Dan is the story of railroading, of pioneering, of develop- 
ing the resources of our country through transportation. It takes us behind 
the scenes to show how a master mechanic applied his skill and instinctive 
“know-how” to all types of mechanical and engineering problems in order to 
achieve distinguished service. As an official of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western railroad in Salt Lake City for thirty-one years, Big Dan saw such 
important developments as the boring of the Moffat Tunnel in 1928, the com- 
pletion of the Dotsero Cutoff in 1934, making the Rio Grande a direct trans- 
continental line, and the advent of the mighty Diesel-electric locomotive and 
modern zephyr trains. 

Through the facile pen of his nephew, Frank Cunningham, the story of 
fearless, colorful Dan Cunningham becomes a valuable commentary on Ameri- 
can life and progress of the past 75 years. Its wealth of authentic anecdotes 
about the great and the near-great, the bosses and the workers, leaves us with 
a vivid impression of Big Dan’s talent for leadership and friendship, his 
delightful sense of humor, his ability to get things done. 

Born in 1873 on a Virginia plantation, Dan Cunningham early evinced 
his interest in railroading, always wanting to “see the trains.” As a boy his 
favorite reading was a book of railroads. When Dan was nine, his father, 
Captain George Cunningham, hard-riding Confederate cavalry officer, moved 
from his tobacco plantation to Roanoke to help build railway shops for the 
Norfolk and Western. His reasons for this change are found in these prophetic 
words to his sons: ‘‘We have to build for the future . . . so a new South will grow 
and prosper and the nation will not be made up of loosely-bound sections, but 
a country held together by bonds of iron. That, my sons, is what railroads 
can do.” 

In 1892 young Dan’s railroad career began as part time apprentice 
machinist in the Norfolk and Western shops at Roanoke. After two years he 
entered Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College to study engineering. 
With his six feet four inches and 250 pounds, he was a football stalwart during 
the rugged period when the game was just gaining prominence as a collegiate 
activity. Two years later he accepted a splendid position as a special apprentice 
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to train for a supervisor’s job with the Norfolk and Western, and his railroad 
career began in earnest. 

At the beginning of the century Dan had the urge to “Go West.” With 
two companions he came to Colorado, then went to Needles, Arizona, to work 
for the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, where he won well deserved pro- 
motions. His first employer, the Norfolk and Western, lured him back to 
Portsmouth, Ohio, in 1904. In a few years he was promoted to General 
Foreman at Williamson, West Virginia. 

But the West still called. By 1912 his work had become so favorably 
known in the railroading world that he was offered the position of Superin- 
tendent of the Salt Lake City shops of the Denver and Rio Grande railroad. 
With the exception of a year (1916-17) as superintendent of motive power of 
the Denver and Salt Lake, the famous Moffat Road, he spent the next 31 
years with the Rio Grande in Salt Lake. When he retired in January, 1943, 
he was given a farewell party by Rio Grande and Utah officials, which 
prompted this comment in the railroad’s “Green Light” newspaper: “Big Dan 
Cunningham is the highlight of railroading in the Salt Lake division’s history 
of the Rio Grande.” 

History, adventure, and the romance of the rails are skillfully blended 
in the story, for wherever Big Dan happened to be, things seemed to happen. 
It is filled with the color of plantation life, stirring incidents of the Civil War 
and Confederate Army, amusing anecdotes of the mountaineers of Kentucky 
and the Indians of the Southwest, thrilling adventures of railroading in 
Colorado and Utah in pioneer days. 

Through Big Dan we meet such outstanding railroad men as ‘“‘Billy” 
Mahone, General William Jackson Palmer, who envisioned and built the 
Rio Grande ‘“‘Through the Rockies, Not Around Them,” David H. Moffat 
of the famous Moffat Road “Over the Top of the World,” now merged 
with the Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad. 

The story of the Mormons and their courageous migration to Utah; the 
tale of the seagulls who saved their land; and descriptive passages about 
Salt Lake City are among the most vivid in the book. Big Dan met Heber J. 
Grant, for many years distinguished president of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, when he first went to Salt Lake City in 1912, and they 
retained their close friendship until Grant’s death in 1945. 

Interest in his story is heightened by inclusion of fifty-four pages of 
pictures, in themselves a revealing contribution to western railroad history. 

“Big Dan” is a splendid addition to the railroad literature of the day, 
packed with color, humor, and authentic facts; for Frank Cunningham knows 
his railroading and his Uncle Dan. 

E. A. West 
Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad 


INDIANS BEFORE COLUMBUS. By Paul S. Martin, 
George I. Quimby, and Donald Collier. (582 pages, 122 
illustrations and charts, and a glossary of technical terms, 
$6.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947.) 


The quantity of pamphlet and monographic material on the archzology of 
North America is so abundant that not even anthropologists have been able to 
keep informed on all the new discoveries and interpretations. Interested lay- 
men and amateurs, of course, have found this mass of data even more elusive 
and forbidding. Indians Before Columbus required the cooperative effort of 
three leading archzologists in the Department of Anthropology of the Chicago 
Natural History Museum, but they succeeded in systematizing a huge mass of 
this data into one of the most useful books on North America archzology since 
the end of World War II. Every known archeological area from the Rio Grande 
in Texas to Alaska and Greenland is given its share of attention. 

The contents are divided into eight parts. Part one is devoted to back- 
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ground material describing briefly how archzologists conduct their work, and 
the methods they use in dating the material found in their excavations. It also 
comments on the various theories that have been advanced to explain the origin 
of the American Indian, and some of the fallacious if not absurd beliefs concern- 
ing his way of life. 

Part two describes, in general, the arts and industries of the American 
Indians, and gives the reader brief descriptions of the methods used to manu- 
facture these articles. The authors comment, for example, on the fracturing, 
breaking, chipping, and flaking of such tools as stone knives, arrowheads, drills, 
and scrapers. Figure 7 (p. 35) is provided to illustrate the basic forms of 
projectile points. There are similar sections which describe mauls, hammers, 
metates, mortars, objects of copper, shell, pottery, basketry, and textiles. There 
is also a chapter on early trade and commerce in North America wherein is 
shown how copper mined in the Lake Superior region has been found in 
Georgia and the Plains. In the Southwest (Utah is archzologically included in 
this province) shells from the Pacific Coast and the Gulf of California were 
traded as far away as Colorado, and other commodities equally valuable as 
trade objects were likewise carried great distances from their sources. It is 
rather disappointing to discover that the writers have ignored an informative 
paper on the prehistoric trade and exchange in Utah which appeared in the 
accessible American Antiquity (the official publication of the Society for 
American Archzology), and which was contributed by this reviewer. Thus, the 
vast areas of Utah are slighted, though less significant subjects, like the Hopi 
salt expeditions to nearby Grand Canyon, are mentioned. Prehistoric trade and 
commerce along the Pacific coast and in the Arctic, as far as present informa- 
tion will permit, are also described. 

Part three briefly describes the earliest known cultures in North America. 
Special sections are devoted to the important “Folsom Culture,” and to the 
three phases of the “Cochise Culture.” 

The remaining eight parts of the book deal with the archeology of the 
Southwest, Eastern North America, the Pacific regions, and the Far North. 
Each part is subdivided into chapters, arranged according to regions which 
were known to have been occupied by distinct cultures. The authors describe 
these primitive civilizations by dividing them topically into a description of 
their area, the physical characteristics of the people, their language (when 
known), their houses, villages, livelihood, pottery, metals, basketry, wood- 
carving, tools, utensils, weapons, travel, transportation, costume, cradles, weav- 
ing, bags, textiles, ornaments, musical instruments, games, art, and burials; 
finally, there are brief comments and/or conjectures. Thus, if one wants 
information on either an area or a Culture, he need examine only those sections 
which are relevant to his interest. A lengthy index is provided to assist the 
reader in this task. Where else under one cover can one obtain such brief and 
concise information on such varied and usually unrelated cultures as Stern’s 
Creek, Ipiutak, Lamoka, Owasco, Promontory, and numerous others? 

Utah archeology is treated mostly in a section providing for areas 
peripheral to the Southwest, namely, those areas which do not “manifest such 
cultural distinctiveness” as three major culture centers in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and along the San Juan river which flows through southern Utah and south- 
western Colorado. Remark the writers: 


In fact, the peripheral cultures are the products of many borrow- 
ings from different places at different times. Take all these borrowed 
ingredients, mix well, and add some internal original development, 
and you have the cultures of the areas peripheral to the Southwest. 


In other words, most of Utah is thought by these archzologists to have been a 
sort of backwoods area, or hill-billy country fringing the higher cultures cen- 
tered in Arizona, New Mexico, and in the Mesa Verde area of Colorado. This 
is a challenge to those interested in Utah archeology, for until further re- 
search has been accomplished in this State, and in Nevada and Idaho, there 
can be no defense against such thinking, nor can it be corrected or modified. 
At any rate, the cultures mentioned in Utah are, from the oldest to the most 
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recent, (1) the Black Rock, (2) the Puebloid (and here the reviewer js 
pleased to note that the authors have accepted this term for the Pueblo mani- 
festations in Utah, and have properly divided it into two phases), (3) the 
Promontory, and finally, (4) the Shoshone and Ute. Each of these is briefly 
described, and except for the omission of certain valuable information which 
might have been added, such as the existence of certain publications describing 
cultures prior to Black Rock times, one can make few complaints of their treat- 
ment of the area. 

The book should be a valuable addition to any library, private or public, 
where handy reference material is desired. Instructors of anthropology will 
find it very helpful because it will save them time and effort in explaining these 
cultures in lectures and on the blackboard. Students will appreciate the in- 
formation because it has been organized so systematically, and amateur 
archzologists will desire its possession because it will save them the expense 
and difficulties of procuring the information from thousands of books, mono- 
graphs, and magazines. 

Except for parts one, two, and three the material is not presented in 
narrative form; the reader should therefore not expect this book to unfold the 
history of pre-Columbian Indians in an entertaining an attractive manner. 
Moreover, there are very few over-all speculations and conjectures, and ex- 
cept for the inside covers, there are no maps. From the abundant data pro- 
vided in this book, the reader, whether he is a student, an interested layman, 
or even anthropologist, can pursue his own particular problems with alacrity. 
Indians Before Columbus shows great promise of being a useful research tool, 
as well as a valuable training aid for many years to come. 

Carling Malouf 
Columbia University 


ALASKA BECKONS. By Marius Barbeau. (343 pages, 
$4.50. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1947.) 


Alaska is much in the news these days. Polar strategy, the Alcan High- 
way, today’s homesteading pioneers—all draw American eyes northward. Author 
Barbeau capitalizes on this interest. “The Highway” is the title of his first 
chapter. It is typical of his skillful blending of ancient and modern, legend 
and fact. The legendary figure of the Wanderer is replaced by the Siberian 
fugitive, the Russian and the English trader, and the Japanese conqueror, all 
using the same paths of migration. From the prehistoric pathway, we pass to 
the military highway thrust out to meet Japanese aggression. Apt material 
from the explorers’ journals is quoted to illustrate the difficulties which Ameri- 
can engineers faced in its construction. We become interested in this modern 
saga, but our author’s constant return to the Wanderer’s story reminds us 
that his main theme is anthropological, not geographical. 

During his several wanderings among Alaskan Indians, Barbeau has 
gathered at first-hand a fine collection of tales. These stories, beginning “I 
remember . ” or “I was twenty or twenty-five years old when... ” make 
interesting reading. Without some anthropological guide, the layman might find 
some difficulty sorting the clans, nations, tribes, families as they struggle, make 
war, and trek south toward their promised land, Leesems. However, definite 
impressions remain of their physical appearance, the two main streams (inland 
and coastal), their alliances, customs and culture. The traditional Indian 
stories indirectly present evidence supporting the theory of the Asiatic origin 
of the American Indian. The garments of the characters (e.g. the conical 
hat of the Haida Indians), their marriage customs, the witchcraft of shaman- 
ism reminded Barbeau of the Paleosiberians. The story of Selarhkons is very 
rich in cultural features common to both sides of the Pacific. 

Even for the reader who wants to know something of the land of Alaska 
itself, there is plenty to be gained from Alaska Beckons. One gains a picture 
of the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, the totem poles, the glaciers, and other 
features of the Panhandle. King Salmon has a chapter all to himself. The 
author makes the modern canning factory and the spawning season as interest- 
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ing as the Indians fishing and preserving their catch. If the reader should 
be a hunter he will enjoy the stories of bear hunting in the final chapter, 
“Wild Life.” The lover of legends will enjoy equally well the stories of Bear- 
Mother and the Painted Goats of Stekyawden. Incidentally, they point the 
moral of game conservation for the white man. 

Particularly striking is Barbeau’s account of the totem poles. It seems 
that the great period of totem pole raising (1840-1890) was stimulated by 
the Indians’ contact with the white men. The pictorial quality of our author’s 
writing shows to advantage in this chapter. Most of us will remember the pole 
depicting the Russian priests. To our further surprise, we find on the poles 
“even sailors with tight fitting clothing, traders wearing swallow-tailed coats, 
Russian dancers in neat boots, ballerinas in hoopskirts, white men’s dogs with 
drooping ears and tied to a post, fanciful horses drawn from imagination— 
even elephants from southern Asia (which the carvers had seen only in pic- 
tures or in carvings aboard ship). ‘This inspiration drawn from the white 
men also worked among the craftsmen using metals, especially after the Rus- 
sians introduced steel instruments. Probably one of the last impressions this 
book will leave is the comparative recency with which Alaskan culture flowered. 

Memorable, too, are the Indian dirges. These are introduced in several 
chapters, but several with noteworthy poetic qualities are found in “Chanting 
Buddhist Dirges.”” Our author quotes one, traditional at the death of chiefs: 


The Raven drum now has come back. We can hear nothing but 
its large voice, its large voice. It is like a great brightness. 

The great voice of the Raven, the cawing Raven all covered with pearls 
is ahead of me. We can hear nothing but its large voice. . 


The illustrations of Arthur Price seem to interpret the heraldic nature of 
the Indian’s art. These, drawn in black and white, complement the author’s 
descriptive powers most skilfully. 

Yet another feature of the book is the wide variety of sources and 
authorities we meet through Barbeau’s quotations. Hansen on Side Lake, 
John Muir on Stikine Glacier, and Father Petitot on the Denes, to mention but 
a few, build our confidence that our author knows his field. His book is well 
worth reading. 

Beryl E. Mottershead 
Paradise, California 


GOD PLANTED A TREE. By Ora Pate Stewart. (116 
pages, with fourteen illustrations; $1.00. Independence, 
Missouri: Zion’s Printing and Publishing Co., 1947.) 


In this little book—small both in number of pages and their size—Mrs. 
Stewart has undertaken to trace the history of God’s relationship with mortals 
from the origin of the human race to the present day, with projections into 
the future. She dedicates it “to everyone who loves the Bible.” By this 
statement she apparently means those who love the genealogical narrative 
it contains, as the literary, philosophical, and cultural values are almost 
completely ignored. It appears that she purposely ignored these elements in 
order to keep her central theme paramount and also to avoid the conflicts that 
are inevitable when one deals with these more divergent biblical materials. 

God Planted A Tree is distinctly an interpretation of sacred scripture 
from the point of view of an individual member of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. It is a simplified and concise interweaving of the 
Bible and Book of Mormon narratives concerning God’s chosen people. The 
tree that God planted is the human family that he placed in the Garden of 
Eden, with its pre-existent antecedants. Its multifold divisions, as far as they 
are related in the two volumes of scripture mentioned above, are graphically 
presented in fourteen pictographic illustrations in the form of a tree and its 
different branches. The line of descent follows from Adam to Noah and his 
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three sons, from whom came the three biblical races of the world. The 
lineage then goes through Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and on to his twelve 
sons. Judah and Joseph’s twin sons Ephraim and Manasseh then form the 
branches that tie the narrative into the present-day world, with hope of the 
blessings long since promised upon these portions of ancient Israel. The 
Jaredites, the colony of Lehi and the Mulekites of the Book of Mormon are 
properly placed and their identity and destiny in the ever-growing and ever- 
branching tree. 

The book is obviously not written for the objective Bible student, the 
ethnologist, or the philosopher. It completely ignores modern research in the 
historical, racial, and literary fields as these have been applied to the Bible. 
The author pays no attention to the great problems of racial discrimination, 
changing concepts of God, and the unethical conduct patterns described in the 
Bible. Her treatment is purely subjective. The pattern was pre-conceived and 
then all material that fitted into the matrix was utilized, while that which did 
not was passed by. There is a decided note of fatalism in the presentation, 
as the reader is led to feel that everything in the world is developing in ac- 
cordance with God’s plan for his “‘tree.” 

Mrs. Stewart has written a booklet that is almost fascinating in its 
simplicity. She has organized her material very well according to the 
thesis she had in mind. It makes fascinating reading and with few ex- 
ceptions, a child could understand its message. In the opinion of this 
reviewer her book is the best presentation of this strictly biblical point of view 
that has appeared in such simple and concise form. 

T. Edgar Lyon 
L.D.S. Institute of Religion 


JOHN ROCKY PARK IN UTAH’S FRONTIER CUL- 
TURE. By John Clifton Moffitt. (100 pages. Provo, Utah: 
published by the author, 1947. ) 


Dr. John R. Park arrived in Salt Lake City on September 30, 1861, a 
stranger in a strange land. That night he and his lone traveling companion 
spread their blankets on the square where the Salt Lake City and County 
Building now stands. Upon that very spot he was to spend the final years of 
an eminently successful and honorable public career, laboring there in his 
office as Utah’s first State Superintendent of Public Instruction until within 
a few days of his death, which occurred exactly 39 years after his arrival in 
the State. The story of Dr. Park’s life during those 39 intervening years is 
essentially identical with the history of education in Utah. 

During his lifetime, as the late O. F. Whitney, his student and life- 
long friend, wrote many years ago: 


Dr. Park enjoyed a popularity that falls to the lot of few men in 
public station. He was loved by his students with a fervor and 
devotion suggestive of the love felt by Napoleon’s “Old Guard” for 
the “Little Corporal.” A modest, tireless, and devoted worker who 
made an impression for good upon the minds of thousands, some of 
whom may possibly live to do more for mankind than Alexander ever 
dreamed of doing and thus build for himself in the hearts and memor- 
ies of a host of pupils a monument more enduring than marble 
or bronze. 


With the passing of time, after making all due allowances for the en- 
thusiasm and extravagance of statement on the part of students and friends 
who came under the immediate influence of his remarkably magnetic person- 
ality, the shadow of Dr. Park lengthens with the passing of time. Today he 
stands out clearly defined as one of the great pioneer builders of our common- 
wealth. Recently there has developed a renewed interest in his life and work, 
one outcome of which is the present brochure by John C. Moffitt, superin- 
tendent of the Provo public schools. In this essay the author summarizes and 
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gives his interpretation of some major phases of Dr. Park’s educational work, 
with a natural emphasis upon matters of school administration and legislation. 

After an introductory chapter on Dr. Park’s background and preparation 
for an educational career, much the least satisfactory section of the treatise, 
the author devotes two chapters to discussing some aspects of Dr. Park’s service 
at the University of Utah from the time he initiated its reorganization in 
March, 1869, to the time when he resigned the presidency in 1892, the year 
in which by legislative action the name of the institution was changed from 
the University of Deseret to the University of Utah. 

In two following sections, under the titles of “The Father of ‘Graded’ 
and ‘Consolidated’ Schools” and “Influence of Dr. Park on Teacher Educa- 
tion,” the author gives a well documented discussion leading to this conclusion: 


One of the greatest contributions that came from Park’s efforts to the 
schools of Utah was his ability to envision the advantages of county 
consolidation and graduation of schools that would be feasible under 
the curtailment of the small ungraded schools. . . . He repeatedly 
declared that the improvement of teacher education and consolida- 
tion of school districts would react on each other and would emerge 
simultaneously. He proposed county educational institutes and ulti- 
mately with others secured legislation that made the county institute 
a requirement. 


After consideration of the final four years of Dr. Park’s life, spent in 
performance of the duties of state superintendent of public instruction, the 
author says: 


His reports and writings indicate something of the care given to a 
study of the needs for new statutes. These recommendations deal with 
all phases of the entire school operation. An examination of the 
proposals submitted to the Legislature and of the statutes enacted at 
that time proves that the law-inaking body generally heeded his recom- 
mendations . . . hence it may be said that much of the best legislation 
that has governed the schools over the past half century is directly 
traceable to Dr. Park, the first State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


It is to be regretted that the value of Mr. Moffitt’s brochure is seriously 
qualified by the presence of many inaccuracies and errors of fact and inference 
due in part to the uncritical acceptance of the more or less casual writings or 
statements of others. To some of these errors attention may be called here. 

Dr. Park’s middle name was by himself and members of the Park family 
uniformly spelled Rockey—not Rocky. Rockey is the name of a family related 
to the Parks. 

Mr. Moffitt states: “The ancestry of his father was Scotch and his mother 
was of French descent.” The truth is that his father was of English descent 
and his mother, whose maiden name was Waggoner, was of German descent. 

The author continues the fiction that Dr. Park had three older brothers in 
California and that “it was the desire to follow them that impelled him in 
the early spring of 1861 to leave his Ohio home.” But Dr. Park left Ohio in 
1860, not 1861, and at that time Dr. Park had no brother in the West. One 
of his three brothers had died many years previously and the other two were 
in the East. In coming West, Dr. Park was moving away from his brothers, 
not toward them. 

The statement that the “particular school from which Park graduated is 
now non-existent” would much surprise the present students and faculty of the 
thriving “University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College” from which Dr. 
Park was graduated in 1857. Likewise erroneous is the statement that he 


thereafter returned to his native town leaving the profession for which 
he was trained and became engaged in teaching school. As an in- 
structor at the Ohio Wesleyan University, the doctor was enabled to 
increasingly specialize in the field he had studied at New York City 
by teaching physiology and the biological sciences. 
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The truth is, first, that Dr. Park never at any time taught school in 
Tiffin or served on the staff of Ohio Wesleyan University; and, second, that 
after graduation he immediately entered upon the successful practice of med- 
icine which he followed without interruption until he left Ohio in 1860. 

In referring to Dr. Park’s departure for the West Coast after teaching 
the year 1861-62 in Draper, the writer says: 


With others organized under his direction he traveled by foot and 
ox-team across deserts and mountains exploring portions of the west 
and northwest. During the three years he spent in California work 
attempts were made at mining, merchandising, teaching, and com- 
mon labor. 


Dr. Park did not organize the party with which he traveled west. He 
joined an already well organized freighting train, as a bull-whacker. This party 
engaged in no explorations but followed well established roads to Oregon— 
not to California, a state into which Dr. Park never set foot until many years 
later. He remained in Oregon two years, not three years, and while there did 
no mining or work as a common laborer. He taught school one year and 
served one year as bookkeeper and store manager for a shipping establishment 
operating on the Willamette River. 

In his final chapter, Mr. Moffitt, referring to Dr. Park’s life at Draper 
after his return in 1864, says: 


Dr. Park made his entry into the lives and homes of the people through 
the same kind of toil that was the common lot of all. He served as 
a farm hand for neighbors at South Willow Creek in the summer 
months and taught school in the winter. 


Here the author overlooks an educational experiment which was very 
close to Dr. Park’s heart. This was in keeping school open the year around. He 
taught four quarters at Draper, not only the customary three, thus giving his 
full time to educational work. When he took the presidency of the University 
of Deseret in 1869 he announced that the same plan would be introduced 
there; but lack of patronage for the summer months led to its early abandon- 
ment. There is no evidence that Dr. Park ever worked in Draper as a farm- 
hand except during a brief period before the opening of the school in 
October, 1861. Even on his own well-planted land the major part of the work 
was done by others—much of it by patrons of his school in payment for the 
tuition of their children. 


R. V. Chamberlin 
University of Utah 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES: DAVY 
CROCKETT, by Frank L. Beals (1941) ; KIT CARSON, 
by Frank L. Beals (1941); CHIEF BLACK HAWK, by 
Frank L. Beals (1943); BUFFALO BILL, by Frank L. 
Beals (1943); DANIEL BOONE, by Edna McGuire 
(1945); FUR TRAPPERS OF THE OLD WEST, by 
A. M. Anderson (1946). ($1.75 each. Chicago: Wheeler 
Publishing Company. ) 


These are childrens’ books. They are designed to provide worthwhile 
stories of action, adventure, and true history for children having reading 
difficulties. Their aim is not merely to amuse, but to lead students to better 
reading habits and consequently to proficiency in reading and a love of it. 
When I received these volumes for review, it occurred to me that the best 
reviewers would be the boys and girls who read them, and also, of course, 
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the teachers who select and direct children’s reading. I wanted to see these 
books at work; consequently I “farmed out” the volumes of this “American 
Adventure Series” to the teachers and students of College Elementary, the 
training school of Chico State College. Here are the responses that came from 
both teachers and students. 

Davy Crockett: ‘The children of the Fifth Grade found Davy Crockett 
the most interesting of all the books in the Adventure Series. Thrilling is a 
better word to describe their reactions. The better-than-average readers achiev- 
ed more learning in terms of concepts than did those with poor reading ability.” 
(Mrs. Yvonne Watkins, Fifth Grade teacher. ) 

Anne Meyers, Fifth Grade: “I think this book is better of all the 
Series. Davy Crockett was a brave man and I would like to read more of 
them. It had more exciting parts in it.” Mary Wisa, Fifth Grade: “It was 
very exciting and dramatic. It was a interesting way to get material that I 
was glad to get in such a fun way.” Ronald Strang, Fifth Grade: “Once 
you get started you don’t want to quit. I read it even at recess. It was easy 
to read.” 

Kit Carson: “The children of the Fifth Grade who were above median 
in reading ability found Kit Carson very profitable. Important concepts were 
developed in an interesting manner through the story content. One child 
after reading the book commented as follows: ‘I sure hope Frank Beals writes 
some more of these interesting books for the other people we studied in the 
Western Movement.’ A weakness of the book is that it presents a very limited 
review of Indian life, the problems, ill feelings, and troubles of the pioneer 
period.” (Mrs. Yvonne Watkins, teacher. ) 

Carolyn Challer, Fifth Grade: “I found it one of the most interesting 
books I have ever read. It gave me information on our unit as well as being 
interesting. Frank L. Beals is a very good author.’ Wallace Smith, Fifth 
Grade: “It was interesting because it had so many exciting parts.” Jim 
Mewes, Fifth Grade: “I liked the book very much and I read all of the 
books as fast as I could.” Patsy Gates, Fifth Grade: “I don’t read very many 
books. Some words were hard. But it was so interesting that I didn’t mind.” 
Jack Ledyard, Fifth Grade: “I hardly read any books before this year, and 
since I got started I read all but one [of the series].” 

Chief Black Hawk: “I’m glad that Black Hawk has been included in 
the American Adventure Series because it is needful for American boys and 
girls to understand the sadness and tragedy and the inevitable nature of the 
conflict between the red men and white men for the continent. The book 
presents the Indians’ side of the story without condemning the white men. 
Indian character is portrayed in Black Hawk, and his sons and friends, as 
courageous, dignified and honorable. The democracy of tribal customs and 
the responsibility of tribal chieftains for the welfare of their people are em- 
phasized in the story. The Indians’ reactions of outrage and resentment at 
the loss of their tribal lands through a forced and illegal treaty are accepted 
as natural and right. Of the white men who are characterized in the story, 
some are honorable and sympathetic in their dealings with the Indians, some 
are stupid and fearful, and a few are vindictive and cruel. The way in which 
circumstances and misunderstanding contrive to force Black Hawk to fight the 
white men, when he wanted only to live in peace with them, are con- 
vincingly presented. Black Hawk’s realization, when the war is over and peace 
is restored, that both white men and red men were fighting for the same 
thing—for land for their families—concludes the story on a note of recon- 
ciliation and hope.” (Miss Ruth Straley, Eighth Grade teacher. ) 

Buffalo Bill: “Buffalo Bill is a very interesting book, picturesquely 
written, and containing a wealth of background material for a study of the 
westward movement and pioneer life. It is, however, a book with rather 
difficult concepts for and a vocabulary beyond that of the average fourth 
grade child. It is probably better suited for reading by an average sixth grade 
reader, or better fifth grade reader.” (Theodore W. DeBernardi, Fourth 
Grade teacher.) 

Harlene Adams, Fourth Grade: “I have just finished reading the book 
Buffalo Bill by Frank L. Beals. I enjoyed it so much that I would like to tell 
you something about it. Buffalo Bill’s real name was Bill Cody. The story 
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begins when he was a boy of twelve and wanted a man’s job with a wagon 
train. It is filled with his exciting adventures. Other main characters in the 
book are Red Hawk and his father Chief Rain in the Face, Chief Yellow 
Hand, Kit Carson, Uncle Alec Majors, Alf Slade, Mrs. Cody, Bob, Wild Bill 
Hickock, and the horse Prince. There are also many outlaws and Indians. One 
of the stories I liked best was about the Pony Express. The Indians and out- 
laws tried to stop the boys who were carrying the mail. Bill tricked the outlaws 
and the mail was carried through. Another good story told how Bill and 
Red Hawk saved a wagon train from a buffalo stampede. My brothers and | 
have fun dramatizing some of the stories. It is a very interesting book. I 
think you will enjoy reading it, too.” Sylvester Lucena, Fourth Grade: “It’s 
a very good book. I think that everyone can read this hook. It’s very good and 
I think that everyone will like to read it.” 

Daniel Boone: “Mrs. McGuire has written a biography of Daniel 
Boone as unassuming and convincing in its type and treatment as Daniel 
Boone himself. Throughout the book, from her account of Daniel’s boyhood, 
in which she tells of the varied family occupations, as well as of Daniel’s love 
of hunting, she manages to blend information about the life of the period with 
the spirit and character of the Kentucky settlers. The adventure of the 
Western migration is balanced with the reality of the conditions of living in 
those times. Although Daniel Boone’s patience and persistence in working for 
the settlement of the West, his devotion to Kentucky, and his place in history 
are the main purposes of the book, nevertheless the justice of the Indians’ 
resentment of the white settlers’ invasion of their hunting grounds is sym- 
pathetically treated in selected incidents, and in ways which should help boys 
and girls appreciate the Indians’ position in the conflict between the settlers 
and the redmen. As with all the books of this American Adventure Series, 
all the boys and girls in the class enjoyed reading Daniel Boone. These books 
are as interesting to abler readers as to pupils with lower reading ability. 
Therein lies one of their great values, because no stigma attaches to the use 
of those books with the slower readers. The questions at the ends of the 
chapters are helpful teaching aids.” (Miss Ruth Straley, Eighth Grade 
teacher. ) 

Jim Lemert, Seventh Grade: “The book Daniel Boone is a true Ameri- 
can adventure story. Some of the many parts I liked are: ‘Blazing the 
Wilderness Trail,’ “The Seige of Boonesburrow,’ and ‘His First Deer,’ which is 
about how Daniel Boone got a gun and learned the ways of the forest and 
finally got a deer. I liked the story because it shows what kind of men our 
pioneers were.” 

Fur Trappers of the Old West: (No teacher’s comment was requested, 
but a student review is interesting.) David Lee, Fourth Grade: ‘This book 
tells about Jim Bridger from when he got his gun in old John’s gun shop 
to the time he found the Sweetwater river to the time he built Fort Bridger, 
252 pages full of Indian fights, beaver traps, and wagon trains. It’s not hard 
to read and there’s a pronunciation of words in the back of the book. Here 
are some of the men in the book, Jim Bridger, Tom Fitzpatrick, Major 
Henry, Wolf Andrews, Tall Bear, and Jed Smith. The part I like most is 
when Jim for once saw a stream running west instead of east. He knew that 
he had found South Pass, the gateway of the West.” 

This, then, is the American Adventure Series. Designed for the slow 
reader, these books are found to be even more usable than the publisher 
intended, for they are stimulating to both good and poor readers from the 
fourth to the eighth grades. They should be in the home library of every child. 


Hector Lee 
Chico State College 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Are you in possession of odd bits of information that 
others would like to know? Do you need information 
that others may be able to supply? If so, our NOTES 
AND QUERIES department will provide a corral 
for stray facts and maverick information. Questions 
and Answers (provided by our readers) will be 
printed in subsequent issues. 


14. Fotk REMEDIES IN EARLY GREEN RIVER 


In the early days, Green River got along without a doctor, as did most 
of the smaller communities. Mrs. Gamage was midwife (the first child to be 
born was Elmer Dahling) and except for diphtheria, for which doctors at that 
time could do very little, violence both accidental and intentional accounted 
for most of the ill health. Bones were set and splinted at the scene of the 
accident; shoulders were replaced by putting a roll of blanket or coat under 
the arm pit and giving the arm a sharp jerk. Sometimes this wasn’t effective, 
as in the case of Jack Moore, foreman for the 3B outfit at the Roost. 

Jack roped a cow and she jerked his horse over. When the dust cleared, 
Jack had a badly dislocated shoulder. For a couple of weeks he would have 
one person after another try to put it back into place. Finally he had to 
seek more help and went to Grand Junction where Doctor Bull reset the joint. 
The doctor told some of the boys later that the ligaments were badly torn 
and the joint jerked down to about midway in his ribs. No mention is 
made about the pain he suffered; probably he forgot it as soon as it ceased. 

Because of impurity of much of the water in the country, many of the 
old medicinal recipes have to do wth allaying kidney troubles. Peach leaf tea 
and watermelon seed tea were commonly used. A concoction of juniper 
berries, tansy, and Oregon Grape, all boiled up together, and combined with 
wine to keep it from spoiling, was also ladled out for kidney medicine. Children 
were encouraged to chew pine gum to prevent bed wetting. 

Lard and sulphur were mixed and used for itch; molasses and soda or 
linseed oil for burns; soda was used for sour stomach or heart burn; vanilla 
for burns and also in eggnog for diarrhea; yarrow was “woman medicine.” 

Ginger tea was good for colds, as was a syrup made of onion juice and 
honey; coughs were treated with vinegar, honey, and pepper. Lobelia seed 
ground in alcohol was also considered good for colds. For severe chest con- 
gestion there were poultices made of mustard (the seed was grown especially 
for poultices), flax seed, potatoes both raw and cooked, and raw onions. 

For reducing inflamation, poultices were made from such materials as 
fresh cow dung, mashed cactus, sage leaves, bread and milk, or flax seeds. For 
severe cases of blood-poisoning, a chicken might be killed and split open and 
applied to the sore while it was still warm. A soap and sugar mixture was 
used to “draw” boils. Onion juice was given to induce sleep. 

“Chamber lye” was a sure cure for chapped hands and was even used on 
their faces (in absolute secrecy) by the more progressive belles of the com- 
munity. 

Raspberry leaves were gathered and dried to make a tea to check diarrhea 
and a tea made of chicken gizzard linings was used for stomach trouble in 
general; tobacco or sage tea served as laxatives. August Flower, a little red 
bell-like flower, was also a powerful purgative. 

For purifying the blood after a long winter, sulphur and molasses were 
of course commonly administered. Various “teas” were also used: Brigham 
tea, butter-brush, and “‘quakie-pole” tea,” made from the bark of quaking asps. 
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An infusion of this bark was boiled down until it became a poisonous blackish 
green, and a spoonful of that was administered to all grownups and what 
kids could be caught and held long enough, every day for about a month 
in the spring. “Quakie trees” are coated in the spring with a whitish powder 
which the Indians used to lick off for “what ailed them.” 

Salve was made of bacon grease, soft pitch off the pinyons or sap from 
balsam blisters if it could be procured. Soap root, which could be used for 
washing, had been used by the Indians to tan buckskin for uncounted years, 
but it was more generally used for shampoo since cottonwood ash lye and fat 
were made into soap. 


Recipes are a little vague, amounts being characterized by “a pinch of this 
and a helpin’ of that.” 

Dental work was pretty rough, a hammer and punch or a pair of 
pinchers being effective removal agents in the unskilled hands of the black 
smith as a rule. 

Pearl Baker and Ruth Wilcox 
Green River, Utah 


15. TAaLes or ProcHe 


When Mrs. Jessie M. Allen was collecting materials about the 
early mining days in Pioche, Nevada, she received help from a former 
miner and prospector in that region, Mr. Vernon Jeffcott. Mrs. Allen 
submitted Mr. Jeffcott’s letter complete: we reprint the body of his 
letter here. (Ed.) 

Your letter of Feb. 24 received. Will say in reply that I will be happy to 
help in every way I can in your work of collecting material such as you men- 
tion if I can. What I can tell will be hear say as I was not in the intermountain 
country when most of the “tall tales” etc. were in the making. 

As for Pioche I have heard many stories of the early days there. 

Ist Pioche was the home of “Gentleman Jack” a stage robber. His plan 
of operations was to be very much in sight in Pioche when the stage left there 
with Bullion. Then cut cross country on a good horse and intercept the stage 
and rob it cut back and be in Pioche when word came of the robbery making a 
good aliby for him. He usually buried the bullion near the scene of the 
robbery for some time, then brought it in later when things had quieted down. 
It was quite generally believed he was the guilty party. But they could never 
catch him. 

Wells Fargo Express Co. paid him $100.00 per month to be at the 
Stage Office for one hour after the stage started but it did no good, stage got 
held up just the same. They were so sure he was guilty at last that he was 
afraid to go out and dig up the loot of his last robbery for several years. 

Then he was living in a small shack just west of the School. It is still 
there and you probably saw it every day while you were teaching there. He 
finally took a pal who was living with him and went out and dug it up. They 
took a good supply of whiskey with them and got well lit up on the way back. 
And got to quarreling (they quarreled about who would carry the bars into 
the cabin). And when they were nearly back to Pioche “Jack” pushed his 
pal out of the buckboard and left him, and after he passed the Depot north 
town he buried the three bars of Bullion between the Depot and his cabin, 
and left it there for years afraid to try to sell it as they were watching to catch 
him trying to sell any Bullion. 

After quite a few years he tried to get a man in Pioche to go in with him 
and dig it up and the man agreed to take the Bullion away and sell it and 
go fifty fifty with him on the loot. They were to go and dig it up on Sunday. 
On Saturday the man that was to go in with him went out to the “Menda” 
mine about ten miles west of Pioche and where the County Judge was staying. 
Jack thought he went there to tip the Judge off that they were going after the 
Bullion and to lay a trap, so he refused to go dig it up and said no one would 
ever get it as he had tried twice to get it and was double crossed and would 
never dig it up or tell anyone else where it was. 

“Jack” lived the rest of his life in Pioche and died and never told just 
where he buried the Bullion and it is still there between Pioche and the Depot. 
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2. Pioche has a “boot hill” in the Cemetary and there are over Eighty 
men there buried with their “boots on” all shot in gun plays there in Pioche. 

They had a local top gun man and in those days a gun man prided 
himself on his speed with a gun and it was a common thing for a man with 
a reputation for being very quick on the draw and a dead shot and a lot of 
“notches” on his gun; to have his “rep.” carried over a large territory. And 
gun men were jelous of any other man who had a “rep.” in that line and 
Pioche’s man was good and his “rep.” traveled far. 

One day a stranger got off the stage in Pioche and wandered around the 
town “Booze Parlors” to see what he could see. He finally asked the man who 
told me the story, about the Pioche gun man. He said I hear you have a man 
here who claims to be fast with a gun. My friend said he is fast, too fast for 
anything that has come to Pioche. The stranger said, I can stop him, where is 
he? Tell him I am looking for him and he had better be out of Pioche 
before I meet him. So word was carried to the local “gunnie” and he went 
out in the street and started to walk slowly down the street. The stranger 
was told and he stepped into the street and started slowly up to meet the local 
man. They both walked slowly and watched each other for the first move for a 
gun. When about fifty feet apart one made the move and Both opened 
fre and the visitor was killed. They carried him into a saloon and all he 
said was “pull my boots off quick.” In those days it was considered a disgrace 
to die with your boots on. 

3. There was a man in Pioche when I lived there by the name of 
Watkins who was quite crippled in one leg. He was shot in a fight between a 
bunch of horse thieves, and a Posse. He was with the thieves when the Posse 
caught up with them. The thieves shot it out with the Posse and were all 
killed except Watkins he was hit in the leg and crawled behind a dead horse 
and when captured claimed he did not know the horses were stolen and that 
he was hired by the others to help herd the horses. And got acquitted tho most 
people still thought he was guilty. 

4. A prospector at Pioche very earnestly told me of a claim he had at 
Cayote Springs about 40 miles N.W. of Pioche. Claimed he had Assay Cer- 
tificate of assays from his claim showing gold silver lead brass and coal oil 
(or kerocine). I asked him if he was sure about the brass as no one had ever 
found brass in Nevada. He was very sure of it. Then I told him brass was not 
found in the ground but was Copper Zinc and tin. He still claimed his assay 
showed brass. I then asked how he knew it was Kerocine he found he said by 
the smell and color and it burned the same as kerocine. I said what color was 
it. He said clear just like we use in a lamp. So I told him Crude oil was 
black and thick like syrup he said his was clear. 

5. Pioche Cemetary is nearly a mile out town toward the Depot. And 
there are no houses near and sage brush is every where and scattered Cedars, 
and it is a lonely spot. An old time road runs right longside the fence. The old 
mill and smelter are near the Depot and nearly a half mile from the Cemetary. 

An old fellow was going to work one night to the Smelter—he was on 
“graveyard” shift. (12 o’clock) When he approached the Cemetary he was 
somewhat nervous about Spooks and watching pretty close for any signs of 
Spooks. When he was longside the Cemetary he saw a peculiar dim light 
up above a spot in the Cemetary. That scared him. Then a light came up out 
of a grave, he was nearly paralized. Then a man crawled out of the grave 
and he had a quick recovery from paralises dropped his lunch bucket and 
made the speed record from the Cemetary to Pioche. When He told his story 
in Pioche they all laughed at him. But he was so shure of what he had seen 
that a bunch of men went down to the Cemetary with him and found the 
Sexton eating the lunch the man had dropped. 

The Sexton said it was too hot to dig a grave in the daytime so he went 
to work at night and had worked by Lantern light. Had just finished the grave 
and reached up and set the lantern out of hole and climbed out when he heard 
some one yell and run away. Went to see what was the matter and found a 
nice lunch in the bucket the man dropped and as his work made him hungry 
he proceeded to eat. 

Vernon Jeffcott 
Bingham, Utah 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


HAROLD B. LIEBLER, founder and priest in charge of St. Christopher’s 
Mission to the Navaho at Bluff, Utah, received his academic training at 
Columbia University (B.A., 1911) and Nashotah House (B.D., 1915). Before 
establishing St. Christopher’s Mission in 1943, he was rector of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 


After serving as L.D.S. missionary in France, DR. AUSTIN E. FIFE 
pursued graduate studies at Harvard and Stanford, with a dissertation in 
European Religious Folklore. He is now Associate Professor of Romanic 
Languages at Occidental College, California. 


DR. REX A. SKIDMORE, a graduate of the University of Utah, received 
his doctor’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania. After serving as Special 
Agent for the FBI, he returned to the University of Utah as Associate Professor 
of Sociology and Social Work, and Director of the Bureau of Student Counsel. 


ELMER R. SMITH, Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology at 
the University of Utah, served during the late war as Community Analyst of 
the Japanese Re-location Center at Hunt, Idaho. 


DR. CLARICE SHORT is Assistant Professor of English at the University 
of Utah. 





